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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE MORGENTHAU ARTICLES 


6672 OOSEVELT’S place in history 
is sufficiently massive to sur- 
vive the pin-pricks of detractors,” 
says Henry Morgenthau, Jr., in the 
preamble to his recent articles in 
Collier’s. Maybe so, but I wonder 
if Roosevelt’s reputation will sur- 
vive the adulation of his friends. 
The enemies of a man are sometimes 
those of his own household. Mr. 
Morgenthau writes in a spirit of 
beautiful reverence, 
but he records inci- 
dents and_ events 
that may do little to 
advance the cause of the canoniza- 
tion of the late President. Henry 
seems to scent that danger. He says, 
“Some of the things I say will be 
misinterpreted in certain circles,” 
but he seems to think that those 
circles consist only of the “petty 
detractors” with no admixture of 
judicious critics. So he takes the 
risk and braves the scorn of the 
Westbrook Peglers, the John O’Don- 
nells and the Colonel McCormicks. 
At this writing I have not seen the 
comments, if any, of those redoubt- 
able anti-Rooseveltians, but I have 
a few thoughts of my own which I 
should like to put on paper. 
It strikes me that Mr. Morgen- 
thau gets off to a rather dubious 


More Light 
on F. D. R. 


start when he says: “Roosevelt is 
an extraordinarily difficult person 
to describe. . . . In reading through 
the many personal notes and rec- 
ords of my twelve years as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, I have been 
struck anew by his unending vari- 
ety. He appears weary as well as 
buoyant, frivolous as well as grave, 
evasive as well as frank—they show 
a man of bewildering complexity of 
moods and motives.” And he adds, 
“I make no pretensions to subtle 
psychological analysis in writing of 
Franklin Roosevelt. I can only re- 
port some of the many aspects of 
the man as I saw them.” 

Now, do the American people like 
to be told that their late lamented 
hero is “difficult to describe” be- 
cause of a “bewildering complexity 
of moods and motives”? The peo- 
ple can, I am sure, understand that 
a great man with many worries 
should be sometimes frivolous, 
sometimes grave, but unless I mis- 
judge the American mind, our peo- 
ple are inclined to be suspicious of 
a man who is both evasive and 
frank. As for “subtle psychological 
analysis,” the phrase arouses sus- 
picions of the need of psychiatry. 
The idea is abhorrent. I wonder that 
Henry suggested it. Let’s drop it. 





HERE is, however, a question 

of Rooseveltian administrative 
procedure which in the light of our 
recent strained relations with Rus- 
sia seems important. “The State De- 
partment in 1933,” says Mr. Mor- 
genthau, “was unsympathetic if 
not hostile to the whole idea of open- 
ing relations with the Soviet Union.” 
The President “sensed their resist- 
ance,” and realized that he was 
“stymied in the regular channels.” 
So he turned to his friend Henry 
“when he wanted something per- 
sonal and original to be done.” “He 
chose me in matters of utmost deli- 
cacy,” says Mr. Morgenthau, “pri- 
marily because he could trust me 
absolutely.” 

It strikes me that the relations 
of the United States with a for- 
eign country are not “personal” 
and should not be “original.” The 
tradition is that the Department of 
State handles foreign affairs. So it 
would seem dubious strategy on 
the part of a President to by-pass 
the appropriate department and to 
ask a member of another depart- 
ment to act for him sub rosa. 
To do that sort of thing may not 
be unlawful. The president ap- 
points the heads of departments and 
he can dispose with their services 
when he pleases. 
Mussolini and Hitler 
did just that, and 
Stalin now holds all 
portfolios. But in a 
democratic state, when a matter of 
such importance as official recogni- 
tion of another government is in 
question, I should think a president 
would wish to be able to say to the 
people, “It may have been a mistake 
but I did not act on my own; action 
was taken through the usual chan- 
nels.” 

Norman Davis on one occasion 


By-Passing 
the State 
Department 
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suggested that the President send a 
secret envoy to Europe. Mr. Mor- 
genthau reports that “Roosevelt 
sniffed, ‘another Colonel House’!” 
But why sniff at Wilson’s sending 
a personal envoy abroad, if one ap- 
proves of using a secret agent at 
home? Besides, all the world knew 
that House was acting for President 
Wilson. Not even the State Depart- 
ment knew that Morgenthau was 
acting for President Roosevelt. 


R. MORGENTHAU says that 
when he prepared a plan for 
the President, “if he did not like it, 
that ended it. If things went wrong, 
I kept my mouth shut. I had no kept 
columnist and I never carried my 
fights to the press. This cut me out 
of puff stories and pleasant pub- 
licity, and it meant that I often had 
to take the rap for things which 
were none of my business. But I 
was happy to serve the President in 
this way.” 

So that’s the situation that pre- 
vailed behind the scenes in Wash- 
ington under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Apparently some cabinet mem- 
bers, less self-obliterating than the 
Secretary of the Treasury, did keep 
columnists to write puff stories and 
to provide pleasant publicity. Some 
of them did take their troubles to 
the press. If their suggestions went 
wrong they did refuse to “take the 
rap.” Mr. Morgenthau seems to be 
letting the cat out of the bag. 


T this point in the narrative it 
becomes difficult to know whose 
praise Henry is sounding, the Presi- 
dent’s or his own. In fact he seems 
to be knocking not boosting his boss 
when he says—or at least implies— 
that Mr. Roosevelt used him as a 
whipping boy. The Rooseveltian 
myth-makers, I am sure, would pre- 
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fer to be told that the President al- 
ways insisted on paying the penalty 
of his own mistakes. I fail to rec- 
ognize the nobility of making an- 
other man’s plan one’s own, and 
then getting out from under when 
the plan goes wrong. Furthermore, 
was it a virtue in Henry to keep his 
mouth shut? Could it have been 
sycophancy? 


T one stage in the proceedings 
Mr. Roosevelt seems to have had 
doubts about dealing with Russia 
without keeping the Department of 
State informed. “Late in September, 
1933,” says Mr. Morgenthau, “the 
President said, ‘What would you 
think of bringing this whole Russian 
question into our front parlor in- 
stead of back in the kitchen?’ ‘That 
is fine,’ I said, ‘if you want to do it, 
but that is up to you.’ ‘Well, I have 
got a plan in mind,’ Roosevelt said. 
The plan was to write a letter to 
Russia suggesting negotiations lead- 
ing to diplomatic relations.” So this 
best of men, wisest of statesmen, 
greatest of presidents finally recog- 
nized the fact that international 
negotiations should be above board! 
But the best inspiration he had was 
to write a letter to the Russians. 
Imagine! Writing to the Russians! 


T is only fair to Mr. Roosevelt to 

say that Mr. Morgenthau contra- 
dicts what he said about his “taking 
the rap.” Three paragraphs later 
he writes: “We opened the Rus- 
sian negotiations with great care. 
Through a couple of intermediaries 
I made contact with Amtorg, the 
Soviet trading company. It seemed 
arisky business. As I remarked to 
the President at lunch one day, if 
the deal worked out I would be 
a hero, but if it flopped I would 
have to leave Washington. He 


turned to me and said in the most 
positive manner, ‘Well, of course, 
you know that I stand back of you 
in these negotiations, and if you 
have to leave Washington I will 
leave with you!’” 
That’s more in the 
heroic manner. But 
did Henry believe it? 
Did the President 
believe it himself? 
Does anyone believe 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt would 
stand by Henry Morgenthau if to 
do so involved the loss of posi- 
tion, or power, or prestige? Mr. 
Roosevelt booted out every man that 
stood in his way. Would he have 
been more merciful to Henry Mor- 
genthau? Or is Henry kidding him- 
self? 


“I Will 
Leave 
Wash- 
ington.” 
Oh Yeah! 


F ype episode in Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s memoirs had me 
guessing. It has to do with the 
bonus bill passed by Congress in 
1935. “This bill,” says Henry, 
“would have socked the Treasury 
for nearly two and 
a quarter billion dol- 
lars.” “Socked the 
Treasury” is Henry’s 
phrase, but when he 
says “Treasury” he means “the 
people.” The Treasury doesn’t get 
socked. It is the people who get 
socked. 

But let’s proceed with the Mor- 
genthau narrative. Mr. Roosevelt 
didn’t want to sign the bonus bill. 
So Vice-President Garner, with an 
eye to partisan politics, suggested 
that the President veto the bill 
“tongue in cheek,” with the under- 
standing that Congress would 
promptly override his veto. The 
President would then acquiesce 
gracefully. He would have the two 
and a quarter billions to distribute, 


“Socking 
the 
Treasury” 
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and still have credit for trying— 
seeming to try—to be in favor of 
economy. Mr. Morgenthau, how- 
ever, did not favor the Garner dodge. 
He wanted a “tough veto that would 
stick.” He went to 
the White House 
and there he found 
the President in a 
bad humor. “My 
sinus hurts,” said 
F. D. R., but Morgenthau explains 
that it wasn’t the sinus but the 
bonus that gave the President a 
pain. Henry argued with him from 
9:15 in the evening until 1:15 in 
the morning. Now for the “pay-off” 
in Morgenthau’s words: “Finally his 
face lighted up in a great smile, he 
raised his two fists in the air and 
shook them, saying, ‘My God, if I 
win I would be on the crest of the 
wave!’” Critics of F. D. R. have 
said that his predominant fault was 


The 
Personal 
Pre- 
dominates 


egomania. I doubt if they expected 
that their view would be corrobo- 
rated by one of the very inner circle 
of the Rooseveltian elect. 


HERE are other incidents in the 
Morgenthau narrative that cry 
for comment. I have space for only 
two. The first concerns the incredi- 
ble naiveté of the smartest poli- 
tician that ever sat in the White 
House. He had a “fixation” that he 
could do anything, no matter how 
difficult, impossible, miraculous, by 
the charm of his 
manner and his con- 
versation. He said: 
“If I could only, my- 
self, talk to some one man rep- 
resenting the Russians I could 
straighten out the whole question.” 
In that one sentence, I make bold 
to say, we have the explanation of 
the present tragic state of our rela- 
tions with Russia. Not only did Mr. 


“Just Let 
Me at Him” 
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Roosevelt think he could sway Sta- 
lin; he thought he did sway Stalin. 
So at Yalta he surrendered every- 
thing. But everything. That mistake 
may some day be recorded in history 
as the most stupendous blunder ever 
made by any man at any time since 
nations commenced to deal with 
one another. That blunder with its 
sequels may be the preliminary to 
the next World War, and the next 
World War may be the ultimate 
catastrophe of mankind. I do not 
know what epitaph is on the tomb 
at Hyde Park, but I could sug- 
gest one: “Here lies the man who 
thought he could convert Stalin 
with a word and a smile.” 


HE other instance of naiveté 
concerns Mr. Morgenthau him- 
self. He says: “I took part in the 
early talks with Litvinov, who im- 
pressed me then as a warm, friend- 
ly man, sparkling in conversation, 
abundant in hospitality. ... In the 
talks Hull pressed Litvinov about 
the Comintern. Litvinov disclaimed 
responsibility, saying the Comin- 
tern had no government standing.” 
“Litvinov disclaimed responsibil- 
ity” and Morgenthau was satisfied. 
He says no more about the Comin- 
tern at that point. I am afraid that 
we shall have to put him and his 
boss down as two babes in the 
woods, wholly incapable of manag- 
ing the affairs of our country when 
she had greater need of master 
minds than ever before. 


<i 
—> 





BILLINGSGATE AT THE U.N. 


| epee ago in these columns I 
ventured the categorical state- 
ment that the United Nations had 
become a sounding board for Soviet 
Communism. It is now necessary 
to add that what comes from the 
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sounding board is largely billings- 
gate. In all parliaments, even those 
normally dignified — such as the 
British House of Commons and the 
American Congress — there is an 
occasional outburst of vituperation, 
but it is due in most cases to honest 
emotion. When it happens, there 
are apologies and 
the prompt renewal 
of friendly relations 
among the partici- 
pants. But we have 
heard no apology, still less a retrac- 
tation from Mr. Vishinsky. He 
makes no friendly advances, and 
no reconciliation. Not that he be- 
lieves what he says. Of course he 
doesn’t. His vociferous utterances 
were not impromptu. He cannot 
say, “I spoke in the heat of the mo- 
ment.” There was no real heat. The 
speech was part of the cold war. He 
flung his insulting epithets at us, 
not in anger but with malice pre- 
pense. 

“Bewilderment, coupled with in- 
creased disillusion,” says Felix 
Morley in Human Events (Septem- 
ber 24th), “has been the general re- 
action of the American people.” If 
so, it must be that the American 
people don’t read the newspapers. 
In The New York Times I counted 
on one day nineteen news items on 
Russia’s hostile attitude, and that 
sort of thing has been going on for 
two years. How much evidence 
must we have before we realize that 
the Muscovite barbarians hate us 
and are determined to destroy us? 
In the old vaudeville joke one actor 
yells at another, “You rat! you 
viper! you toad!” and the recipient 
of the abuse turns to the audience 
saying, “Somehow he doesn’t seem 
to like me.” But the United Na- 
tions Assembly is not vaudeville, 
and Vishinsky is not funny. What 


Not Wrath 
But Cold 
Malice 


this ruffian says is promptly pub- 
lished in Russia, in all the European 
States now enslaved by the Soviet, 
and in the States of the Near East 
and the Far East next in line for 
subjugation. The United States of 
America is “losing face” in all parts 
of the world. Fighting words are 
flung in our teeth and we make no 
reply. At least the peoples behind 
the iron curtain hear nothing of our 
reply. All they hear is that Russia 
has flung abuse at 
us and that we have 
been struck dumb. 
They are not even 
permitted to hear of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s pitiable little speech contain- 
ing the ancient joke about the 
curate’s egg. If they do learn of it 
they probably say, “So that’s all the 
Americans dared retort when Vi- 
shinsky stood up and tweaked Uncle 
Sam’s nose, kicked him in the shins, 
punched him in the belly and spat 
in his face!” The purpose of the Vi- 
shinsky speech was achieved. The 
Russians gave us a tongue lashing; 
their accusations have been pub- 
lished all over the world, while our 
reply—if any—appears only here 
at home. They have played their 
own game—the Hitlerian game of 
the whopping big lie—and they have 
beaten us at our game, the great 
American game of publicity. 


We Lose 
Face— 


T seems that a young American 

newspaper man, Melvin J. Lasky, 
did make a reply, of a sort. He 
caused an uproar at a Russian 
sponsored German Writers’ Con- 
gress in Berlin with 
a slashing attack on 
the effects of totali- 
tarianism (Nazi and 
Communist) upon culture. There 
were grumbles of protest, then out- 
cries and attempts to shout the 


One Lone 
Voice— 
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young man down. He managed to 
complete the talk, but seems to 
have made some concessions to the 
Communists by attacking Franco 
and by dispensing the information 
that here in the United States, when 
the War was on, the publication of 
Trotsky’s biography of Stalin was 
withheld out of deference to our 
Russian “allies”! 

That’s an illuminating item (in 
The New York Times, October 8th) 
but it stirs questions. Is that young 
man the only one in Germany or 
elsewhere who got up in the midst 
of a group of Communists and told 
them off? Also, why was the talk 
only about “culture”? Why doesn’t 
someone, not a mere journalist with 
a “hastily prepared speech,” but an 
authorized representative of the 
United States of America, arise in 
Germany and Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia, and in all the other Soviet 
dominated countries and tell them 
something about Russia to compare 
with what Vishinsky told them 
about us? 

I wouldn’t suggest that the mem- 
bers of the United Nations Assem- 
bly howl Mr. Vishinsky down. But 
could not someone rise, demand 
that our reply be 
published at equal 
length with Vishin- 
sky’s diatribe, in all 
the countries represented in the As- 
sembly, and that if those countries 
would not permit such publication, 
neither would Mr. Vishinsky be per- 
mitted to hold the floor? What ails 
us? What’s the matter at Wash- 
ington and at the Flushing Dump? 
Is the Rooseveltian program of ap- 
peasement still on? That policy has 
done us infinite harm. Must it be 
continued? And what, I ask, would 
be wrong with a policy of reci- 
procity? 


Point of 
Order? 
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ANY writers have commented 
on the bad manners of the Rus- 
sians and their satellites at Lake 
Success (good heavens what a 
name!). One of the best articles I 
have seen is that of James Reston 
in The New York Times. 


R. RESTON said: “Obviously 
relieved of all restraint by the 
new Communist line of vilifying 
the West, the tactics of these East- 
ern European delegates are really 
beyond comparison. Probably nev- 
er in the history of international 
gatherings has the simple demon- 
strable untruth been put forward 
so often with such force and pas- 
sion. The whole technique of the 
Eastern and Western diplomats is 
in sharp contrast. Like the Rus- 
sians, many of our own officials are 
amateurs at this game, but like all 
other delegates with parliamentary 
experience, they speak calmly and 
try to persuade by logic. The new 
revolutionaries, however, appeal not 
to reason but to emotion, and while 
they use legal technicalities to make 
their points, even their legal argu- 
ments are spoken loudly and with 
hard-fisted gestures.” 
Unfortunately Mr. Reston went 
on to suggest that the way to relieve 
the tension in the U.N. Assembly 
is to inject a little 
humor into the pro- 
ceedings. “Only for- 
bearance and hu- 
mor,” he said, “enabled the delegates 
to get through these wild and 
breathless debates.” So he recom- 
mends a “change of pace.” He asks 
for someone “with a wise and pa- 
tient smile,” and recommends “a 
couple of humorists to take off the 
Mr. Bones of the old minstrel 
show.” 
Doubtless a little humor would 


Not a Joke, 
Son 
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alleviate the sufferings of the non- 
Communist delegates, but the gang 
now riding roughshod over parlia- 
mentary rules and flouting the cus- 
toms of civilized society are not to 
be converted with a few merry jests. 
That was the Roosevelt technique. 
It didn’t work. 

In the meetings of the Assembly 
in Paris in the Days of the Terror 
there were occasional gales of loud 
laughter. But the cruelties of Robes- 
pierre and his bloody crew were 
not to be laughed away even by the 
uproarious Danton. There may be 
such a thing as laughing a man out 
of court, but the U.N. cannot laugh 
off a wholesale murderer like Vish- 
insky. What is needed in the U.N. 
is a chairman to bang the gavel, in- 
form Mr. Vishinsky that he is out 
of order, and if he continues his un- 
parliamentary conduct, call the 
marshal-at-arms to eject him. If he 
howls “free speech! free speech!” 
ship him back to that dear land of 
liberty, the U.S.S.R. where speech is 
free. As free as suicide. 


Arr better suggestion is that 
we acknowledge without fur- 
ther delay that the U.N. is what it 
has been called in these pages, “a 


fraud and a failure.” Until we rec- 
ognize that fact, we must continue 
to stultify ourselves. The U.N. as it 
stands, affords one more evidence 
of the hopelessly irrational conduct 
of our government. We are ferret- 
ting out the rats of Communism 
from the labor unions, but at the 
same time we are providing a plat- 
form from which the foulest and 
craziest lies against us can be vocif- 
erated by Communists to the whole 
world. Felix Morley in the article 
from which I previously quoted, 
“Vishinsky Lifts the Veil,” says: 
“Comrade Vishinsky has uninten- 
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tionally done us a great service. He 
has rather obviously revealed the 
Communist contempt for our men- 
tality’ (Human Events, September 


24th). “Contempt for our mental- 
ity.” There is something in that. 


_ 
—_> 





Our FOREIGN PoLicy BANKRUPT? 


N another number of Human 
Events, Felix Morley uses the 
phrase “Our Bankrupt Foreign 
Policy.” Is it really bankrupt, or is 
it simply non-existent? If it is now 
bankrupt it was once presumably 
solvent. That is to say we used to 
have a foreign policy, and it was 
one that worked. What happened 
to it? Does anyone in Washington, 
even the President or the Secretary 
of State, know? Will they tell us 
what the new policy 
is? If the people are 
not to be told the 
policy of the govern- 
ment, is this still a 
government of the 
people and by the people? Is Lin- 
coln’s phrase now considered to be 
only a cliché, and at that a “corny” 
cliché, something along the same 
line as F. D. R.’s “We have nothing 
to fear but fear,” or his equally 
enigmatic utterance on the national 
debt, “We don’t really owe any- 
thing, because we owe it to our- 
selves”? 

The late lamented President (la- 
mented by some for one reason and 
by others for another reason) dear- 
ly loved a slogan or even a phrase. 
One phrase that he must have loved 
a lot because he used it so often— 
with contempt—was “the horse and 
buggy age.” The horse and buggy 
age seems to some of us not to have 
been altogether bad. If, as seems 
likely, we are heading for disaster, 


Treat Them 
Rough, 
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it might be better to go by horse and 
buggy than by jet plane. The faster 
they go, the harder they crash. 

Pardon the digression. I was ask- 
ing if ours is a government by the 
people. Will some kindly soul ac- 
commodate himself to my low-grade 
intelligence and explain how the 
people are to govern, if they have 
not the information on which to 
base instruction to their represen- 
tatives? How are we the people to 
tell Congress whether we accept or 
reject the present foreign policy of 
our country if we don’t know what 
that foreign policy is? 

I have complained of the naiveté 
of others. Am I now naive myself? 
Is it ridiculous, preposterous, to ask 
the government what it intends to 
do in our name and at our cost? By 
“cost” I don’t mean cash; I mean 
blood. What I have in mind is the 
next war. We seem to be heading 
for it. Say rather it seems to be 
heading for us, like the recent hur- 
ricane, which traveling slowly in a 
straight line finally hit where it was 
expected. There was nothing for 
the people in Florida and Louisiana 
to do but wait. Is that all we can 
do? Is war an act of nature, or, 
as the insurance companies say, an 
act of God? Or is 
war an act of man? 
If it is of man, can- 
not man prevent it? 
What is the govern- 
ment at Washington 
doing to prevent World War III? 
Is it asking too much if we humbly 
request that Mr. Truman or General 
Marshall or someone else in author- 
ity tell the people on what condi- 
tions their government will call up- 
on them to shed their blood? Must 
these things be left to the guesses 
and prophecies of radio commen- 
tators, newspaper editors, to Mr. 
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Gallup and Mr. Crosley rather than 
to Mr. Truman and General Mar- 
shall? 

In a word, where do we stand? 
Do the men at the top know any 
more than we the people? If no- 
body knows, how can we be said to 
have a foreign policy, even a bank- 
rupt foreign policy? 


R. TAFT, on his recent swing 
around the circle, said in a 
dozen cities, for example in Cas- 
par, Wyoming, that the Republican 
Party has “shown its ability to carry 
out a definite program” on foreign 
policy, and therefore deserves the 
support of voters in 1948. Did no 
one in the crowd cry out, “O. K. 
Senator, let’s have that definite pro- 
gram. You say we countenanced 
Communism in China while we took 
strong measures against it in Greece 
and Turkey. Begging your pardon, 
the words ‘countenance’ and ‘strong 
measures’ don’t mean a thing to us. 
They are not real words. They are 
only substitutes for real words. 
What we want to know is are we to 
go to war against Communism? 
‘Countenance’ or ‘discountenance’ 
be hanged. The question is war or 
no war. So for ‘strong measures.’ 
Strong measures often lead to 
stronger measures and_ stronger 
measures lead to war. Would you 
have us fight a third world war? 
The first was for Belgium. Remem- 
ber? The second was for Poland. 
Remember that? Will the third be 
for Greece and Turkey? What say 
you Mr. Taft? What says the Re- 
publican Party? You accuse the 
Democratic Party of ‘wavering un- 
certainty’ in its foreign policy. Very 
well, let’s have the unwavering cer- 
tainty of the Republican Party. Is 
that party for war under any provo- 
cation? What provocation?” 
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I have been asking such questions 
in these columns so long and so 
often that I fear the repetition is 
nauseating. But I have also told the 
story of the man who complained 
that his wife was always asking for 
money, money, money. “What does 
she do with it all,” said one of his 
hearers. “Oh, I never give her any,” 
said the husband. The reason I 
don’t stop asking what is our for- 
eign policy is that no one answers 
me. If a hundred million Americans 
were to pester the life out of their 
congressmen and senators with the 
question, “Is the government deter- 
mined to go to war for any reason 
whatsoever; if so for what reason?” 
I think we might smoke the wary 
politicians out. As it is, we have no 
more to say about war or no war 
than have the Russian moujiks in 
Siberia or the nomads in Mongolia. 
When the war comes they will fight 
and die. When the war comes we 
shall fight and die. Theirs not to 
reason why. Is it ours also not to 
reason why? Must we only do and 
die? 

Let us not say, “We will cross 
that bridge when we come to it.” 
The question is shall we cross the 
bridge when we come to it? We are 

coming to it very 
Stop the fast. To put the 
Russians? matter more accu- 

rately, the Russians 
are coming nearer and nearer to 
their end of the bridge every day. 
When they reach the bridge and 
start to cross it, shall we stop them? 

Let’s be specific. If the Yugoslav 
troops now threatening at Trieste 
cross the line that separates their 
section from our section, or from 
the neutral section in the province 
of Venezia Giulia, shall we drive 
them back by force of arms? Yes? 
No? Who will tell us? Recently 
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three Americans, an officer and two 
soldiers set foot for a moment on 
Yugoslav territory; they were ar- 
rested and detained for days. We 
sent a note, two notes, three notes. 
After Tito had played with us and 
teased us as long as he thought ad- 
visable, the men were released. 
Suppose next time they are not re- 
leased, what are we to do? It is such 
little episodes as these that precipi- 
tate war. A shot by a trigger-happy 
soldier or civilian might be the 
spark in the dynamite. If the spark 
is struck and the dynamite ex- 
plodes, what shall we do then? Do 
we know? Does our government 
know? 

It is in that sense I ask what is 
our policy. I do not say with Rob- 
ert Taft that our foreign policy will 
be an issue in the 1948 elections. I 
do not say with Felix Morley that 
our foreign policy is bankrupt. I 
say, have we a foreign policy? Even 
in everyday affairs it is well to have 
our mind made up as to what we 
shall do if such and such things 
happen. In world affairs it is far 
more important to make up our 
mind. To make up our mind is to 
have a foreign policy. Have we a 
foreign policy? If so, what is it? 





FATHER McSor.LeEy 


N another page of this issue of 
THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp there is 
a bare summary of the life and serv- 
ices of Father McSorley who recent- 
ly celebrated (say rather, peremp- 
torily refused to allow us to cele- 
brate) his Golden Jubilee in the 
priesthood. 

As a close friend, associate and 
admirer of Father McSorley, I can- 
not permit that skeleton notice 
(necessarily such in the department 
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Recent Events) to stand without 
some attempt to clothe it with flesh 
and blood. If, however, I were to 
let myself go and say what I feel 
about the man whom I reverence 
perhaps beyond all others, I should 
embarrass him and incur his godly 
wrath. It must suffice then to say 
that in my judgment no one of our 
generation in America has sur- 
passed Father McSorley in the two 
chief characteristics of the priest— 
scholarship and sanctity. 

Fifty years ago he chose for him- 
self such particular fields of action 
as would spare him from the “lime- 
light.” He was content that others 
should do the more spectacular 
works open to the priest in the mod- 
ern world. He deliberately elected 
to work, as far as one can under 
present conditions, in silence and in 
secret. Yet those who have observed 
him at close range over all those five 


decades of years are convinced that 
in the apostolic life, as well as in 
the sacerdotal, he has “labored more 
abundantly” than any of the rest of 
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us. By his writings, conferences, re- 
treats; his wise advice in the confes- 
sional; his invariable kindness, his 
devotion to duty “in season and out 
of season” he has given more guid- 
ance and consolation to the minds 
and souls of men and women than 
anyone else whom we know. He 
has actually lived the kind of life 
described in books on the Ideal 
Priest, but seldom achieved. His 
abrupt refusal to permit any public 
recognition of his anniversary, 
while it frustrates and therefore an- 
noys us, is characteristic and, we 
must confess, admirable. In lives 
of the saints we often find the 
phrase “semper sibi constans,” “he 
was always consistent with him- 
self.” Of Father McSorley it may be 
said that he has always been con- 
sistent with himself and his ideals, 
and that his ideals have been of the 
highest. Multitudes who would 
have been happy to do him honor 
will have to be content with prayer 
that God will spare him to us for 
years to come. 








A LITTLE COMMON SENSE ABOUT SPAIN 


By RICHARD PATTEE 


FTER nearly four months in 
Spain and the careful reading 
of a goodly portion of the reporting 
going on about that country and 
its system of government, I am more 
convinced than ever that it is lit- 
erally a blind spot for the great ma- 
jority of Americans and even for 
those who profess to examine the 
situation on the ground and report 
only what they have actually seen. 
One of the really extraordinary 
things about the Spanish scene is 
that supposedly honest writers and 
observers look at it and come up 
with diametrically opposite conclu- 
sions. Thus we have persons who 
tell us that in Spain it is impossible 
to get a decent meal and that no 
amount of money, even inflated 
pesetas, will produce anything fit 
for human consumption. On the 
other hand there are those who find 
that life in Spain is positively abun- 
dant compared with the privations 
and scarcities in other European 
countries. One American writer 
informed his readers not long ago 
that it was virtually impossible in 
Spain to get people to speak their 
minds regarding the regime; that 
reticence and fear had taken the 
place of the normal Spanish pro- 
pensity to speak ill of the govern- 
ment—any government. My own 
experience on this point was that 
Spaniards under Franco are precise- 
ly the same as under Azaiia or Al- 
fonso. They are still as vociferous 
and voluble as ever, with the same 
uncontrollable inclination to shout 
accusations at the government in 
public and in private. 


There is a tendency, too, to at- 
tribute to the Franco government all 
sorts of responsibilities, even for 
things that are obviously beyond the 
control of any government in times 
like these. Some writers have seen 
slums near Madrid and people liv- 
ing in caves and conclude that the 
Franco regime is a farce. They do 
not point out that some Spaniards 
have been living in caves since the 
days of Scipio Africanus. Others 
find that a severe housing shortage 
plagues Spain and conclude that 
Franco has deliberately deprived 
his people of a place to live. By the 
same logic I might attribute person- 


ally to President Truman my in- 
ability to find decent lodging in 


Washington. Others find that re- 
ligious minorities are persecuted 
and hounded all over Spain. I 
found that Moslems, Jews and a 
handful of Protestants, the only mi- 
norities, were quite unmolested. 
But the main difficulty about the 
regime in Spain lies on two points, 
it seems to me. The first is the 
nature of the Spanish State, that is 
to say, its authoritarian character, 
and the second is the role of Spain 
during the War. An enormous 
amount of ink has been spilled 
around these two questions and 
there is little evidence that much 
progress has been made in clarify- 
ing them, or in pulling the loose 
ends together. The waters have 
been almost irreparably muddied 
by the absurd and tendentious out- 
bursts of Dr. Oscar Lange in the 
Security Council and the effort to 
overstate the case against Spain, 
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even to accusing that poor and un- 
mechanical-minded nation of pro- 
ducing the atomic bomb. Perhaps 
it was just as well that these fan- 
tastic and wholly artificial charges 
should be made in the United Na- 
tions for they reveal just how flimsy 
and capricious the case against 
Spain really is. 

But to return to the two points 
first mentioned. It strikes me that 
two Americans have said some un- 
commonly common sense things re- 
garding the Franco regime during 
the past few years. One came from 
Carlton J. H. Hayes who has told 
us that while personally he would 
not wish the Franco set-up for him- 
self, one has to appraise it honestly 
and objectively as a Spanish phe- 
nomenon, looking at it within the 
framework of Spain’s history, back- 
ground and experience. The sec- 
ond comment came not long ago 
from Father Gillis in his syndi- 
cated column in which he argued, 
with excellent logic that there are 
times in the lives of nations when 
the strong hand and firm grip are 
necessary. Perhaps they are not the 
ideal or the normal thing, but they 
become at a given moment the in- 
dispensable method to preserve the 
nation from complete extinction. 

Edward H. Knoblaugh, able cor- 
respondent in Madrid, wrote a book 
on Spain back in the midst of the 
civil war. Most people have not 
read it, or have forgotten it. In 
spite of its being so definitely dated, 
it is still pertinent on at least one 
major point, namely the conviction 
of the author and of the more dis- 
passionate of the republican lead- 
ers, that no matter what the out- 
come of the war was, Spain would 
inevitably fall under a dictatorship. 
This, of course, is precisely what 
has happened. It is, to be sure, a 
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very serious question and perhaps 
purely speculative, to reflect that if 
the other side had won, the disaster 
for both Spain and Europe would 
have been infinitely worse. By 
1937-38, it was clear that the ex- 
tremists were completely in charge 
of so-called democratic Spain and 
that the criterion of Largo Cabal- 
lero and company would have pre- 
vailed if victory had favored them. 
By whatever standard one examines 
the situation, the regime of Franco 
is ten times more Western, more 
European and more in tune with 
our concept of civilization than the 
ruthless collectivism of Negrin, 
Largo Caballero and others. 

Let it be remembered also that 
the Nationalist movement under 
General Franco was utterly un-ideo- 
logical when it began. The famous 
Falange Espanola of which so much 
has been written, was a very small 
and comparatively uninfluential 
movement in 1936. Franco used it 
largely for administrative and 
shock purposes on the assumption 
that in a war one takes advantage of 
anything that turns up. Later the 
Falange was merged with the Tra- 
ditionalists and a sort of political 
amalgamation was produced. The 
doctrine of Falange had been formu- 
lated in more or less precise terms 
by José Antonio Primo de Rivera. 
The founder of Falange, as every- 
one knows, was shot for his pains, 
by the so-called Loyalists at Alicante 
prison in the autumn of 1936. His 
picture hangs today in every gov- 
ernment office, in bars and restau- 
rants and in other similar institu- 
tions. Officially Falange represents 
the spirit of contemporary Spain. 
Virtually everyone knows perfectly 
well that Falange is very far from 
being a powerful or decisive force 
in Spanish life. Spaniards are no- 
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toriously incapable of regimenta- 
tion and even efforts in that direc- 
tion have produced the scantiest of 
results. 


Just how “Fascist” is the Franco 
regime? Is it proper to call it totali- 
tarian in the sense that the term 
has been used in Italy and Ger- 
many? Our major difficulty, of 
course, is that we have no real defi- 
nition of Fascism. The term is em- 
ployed in most cases to designate 
anything one does not like. It is 
made synonymous with dictator- 
ship, absence of personal liberty, 
religious persecution (unless, of 
course, Catholics are the victims, 
then it becomes a democratic cru- 
sade), and the like. The trouble 
with too many of our commentators 
is that they know precious little 
about Spain, still less about Span- 
iards and absolutely nothing about 
the background of Spanish history. 
They tend to function in a vacuum 
and plaster on the labels without go- 
ing behind the external scenery to 
see how the thing really works. It 
is not an uncommon practice for 
foreigners visiting Spain to take 
things at their face value and as- 
sume that because someone said in 
a public pronouncement that some- 
thing was right or should be done 
that it necessarily operated in that 
fashion. This has been the colos- 
sal error of judgments formed 
about Spain for centuries. In the 
period of colonial Hispanic America, 
historians were prone to assume 
that certain books never circulated 
in South America, simply because a 
Spanish law said that they were not 
to circulate. The fact that smug- 
gling, both of things and ideas, is 
an old and traditional practice in 
Spain and that the distance between 
the theory and the reality is likely 


to be very great, escaped them com- 
pletely. 

Now there can be no serious doubt 
that the Franco regime is authori- 
tarian, highly centralized, managed 
almost exclusively from Madrid and 
with a tremendous authority con- 
centrated in the person of the Cau- 
dillo. Franco is fundamentally a 
military man, and very particularly 
a military man who won a war. 
There is ample precedent for the 
concentration of power in the hands 
of a military leader. Totalitarianism 
if it means anything at all, signifies 
the absorption by the State of every- 
thing, and especially the moral for- 
mation, if I may express it in that 
way, of the people. In order to get 
at the idea better I have taken the 
trouble to reread the article on Fas- 
cism, published in the Enciclopedia 
Italiana and written by one who I 
assume readers will agree has some 
slight knowledge of his subject: 
Benito Mussolini. This illuminating 
article gives a first-rate summary of 
the salient features of Fascism, in 
doctrine and in action. Take for in- 
stance the following: “For the Fas- 
cist, everything is within the State 
and nothing either temporal or 
spiritual exists and still less has 
value, outside the State. In this 
sense Fascism is totalitarian and 
the Fascist State the unity and syn- 
thesis of all values.” A few para- 
graphs later, the ill-fated Duce adds 
that “the only real liberty to be 
taken seriously is liberty within 
and under the State and none oth- 
er.” This idea is emphasized in the 
statement that “the State is the sum 
total of all the aspects of the moral 
and intellectual life of the individ- 
ual.” There is, therefore, in this 
definition, “nothing outside the 
State, either individual, or groups.” 
And finally, the essence of Fascism 
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seems to be that “it strives to re- 
make not the forms or shape of hu- 
man life, but its content, that is to 
say, man himself, his character and 
his faith.” The State finally, says 
Mussolini, is the absolute; every- 
thing else is purely relative. 

Here we have a reasonably lucid 
statement of what Fascism is. If 
we hold present-day Spain up to this 
definition, what do we find? The 
Spanish State, while powerful and 
with a tendency to do a lot of things 
that it might be better for it not to 
do or leave to private initiative and 
devices, is certainly not the thing 
that Mussolini describes. The Span- 
ish government has never under- 
taken to reshape man in his faith 
and beliefs according to the pre- 
cepts of a deified State. The whole 
position of religion and the action 
of the Catholic Church give the lie 
to the assumption that statism has 
reached any such extreme as this. 


The Spanish State has become all- 
powerful administratively and eco- 
nomically, but this is a very far cry 
from the pretension of becoming the 
sole expression of the faith and cul- 


ture of the Spanish people. In the 
second place, the definition of Fas- 
cism obviously excludes the individ- 
ual as a concept and reduces him 
merely to a unit in the elaborate 
mechanism of the State. This is a 
commonplace with which all of us 
are quite familiar. Is this the domi- 
nant idea in the Spanish scheme of 
things? I believe it can be said that 
even the theoretical expression of 
Falangism and of the new Spanish 
State does not in the least propose 
this annihilation of the individual 
in the name of a State mysticism. 
Suppose we examine a few sources 
on this point which will help to 
clarify the matter. 

As long ago as 1935, before the 
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civil war and when the Axis was 
very far from lacking prestige in 
Europe, José Antonio Primo de 
Rivera gave voice to his views on 
this subject in a speech delivered 
in Madrid. One important utter- 
ance was the following: “We must 
begin the construction of a new so- 
cial order with man, with and for 
the individual. We must do this 
because we are Spaniards, members 
of the western world and Chris- 
tians.” Primo de Rivera defended 
without exception the Christian 
concept of man; that is, that in the 
accidental man submits himself to 
the State; in the fundamental the 
State serves the needs temporal and 
eternal of man. Spanish thought 
never made the mistake of proclaim- 
ing the individual as just a piece of 
machinery in the structure of the 
State or much less asserting his 
immersion in a sort of mass unity 
on the basis of race. Let me add 
at this point that no European na- 
tion is less racist and more impa- 
tient with racist doctrines than 
Spain. It has never given in to any 
such idea and during the course of 
the years when Germanic racism 
was rampant Spain was quite im- 
pervious to the influences of this 
idea. A co-founder of the Falange, 
Onésimo Redondo, writing as long 
ago as 1933, insisted that “the height 
of the absurd is to propose that 
Spain imitate the example of Hitler 
or of Mussolini.” On December 19, 
1934, Primo de Rivera issued a 
statement to the press to the effect 
that although invited to attend an 
international Fascist congress to be 
held in Montreux, Switzerland, he 
had refused for good reasons. First 
because the Falange movement was 
purely Spanish and had no interna- 
tional connections and second be- 
cause it was not Fascist and found 
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no point of contact with the move- 
ments in Italy, Germany and other 
countries. Speaking in Valladolid 
on March 3, 1935, Primo de Rivera 
stated emphatically that “the world 
needs desperately a new order. This 
order must stem from the dignity of 
the individual as such. We con- 
sider the human person as the fun- 
damental unit. Let those who ac- 
cuse us of a kind of State panthe- 
ism take note.” 

These are quotations before the 
World War. In the midst of the 
War, in 1942, when the Axis was 
on top of the pile, one of the three 
founders of Falange Espanola, Gar- 
cia Valdecasas, wrote in the pages 
of the magazine Revista de Estudios 
Politicos the following: “The State 
for us is not an end in itself. The 
State is simply an instrument to 
protect certain values. These are 


for us, liberty, the integrity and dig- 


nity of the human person. These 
must be protected rigorously by the 
State. In like manner, the whole 
experience of the Spanish people 
makes it impossible for them to rec- 
ognize the State as the supreme 
good. . . . Above the State is the 
moral order; the truths and the 
code to which it must be subject.” 

The Nationalist movement and 
the present Spanish State cannot be 
said in all honesty to have violated 
in totalitarian fashion three of the 
fundamental attributes of the indi- 
vidual: his human dignity, the fam- 
ily and his religion. In the basic 
statement of the rights and duties 
of all Spaniards, called the Fuero de 
los Espamioles, Article I., the state- 
ment is found that “the Spanish 
State proclaims as fundamental the 
respect for the dignity, respect and 
integrity of the human person... . 
Private property, the family, etc., 
are also mentioned as inviolable 
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rights of the citizen. The reader 
may object at this point that all this 
is very well, but does the Franco 
government observe all of these ad- 
monitions and principles? The 
point I am trying to make is that 
the theory of the Spanish State is 
very far from the conception that 
underlay Fascism in Italy or Ger- 
many. Violations or abrogations 
do not eliminate the principle. The 
Franco regime does not proclaim 
Fascist ideas as the basis of its op- 
eration. This is an important dis- 
tinction and necessary to establish 
in order to come to the conclusion 
that I propose to submit regarding 
Spain. The antagonism of Nazism 
and Fascism to religion is too no- 
torious to require comment. Did 
this prevail in Spain? Obviously 
not. Cardinal Goma, Primate of 
Spain, in his pastoral, “A dos afios 
fecha,” stated plainly that the 
Church has been guaranteed its lib- 
erty of action and hostile legislation 
has been eliminated under the new 
State. 

In education, for instance, the 
Franco regime has followed basical- 
ly what may be called the Christian 
idea in the matter. The family is 
respected as responsible for the 
education of children, and Article 2 
of the law on primary education, 
expressly states that the family 
shall be free to choose the place 
and conditions under which chil- 
dren shall be educated. The Church 
is assured its right to set up schools 
and maintain them and gives the 
ecclesiastical authority the right to 
supervise instruction in religion. 
How different this is from the val- 
iant fight waged by the prelates and 
clergy in Germany to defend even 
the most limited jurisdiction of the 
Church during the period of Nazi 
fury. 
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In other words, there is ample 
evidence to show that the idea and 
theory behind the Spanish State is 
strikingly different from that of the 
so-called Fascist nations. My own 
conviction in the case of Franco 
Spain is that it is a strongly cen- 
tralized State under authoritarian 
rule; a dictatorship entirely in keep- 
ing with the Hispanic tradition. We 
may not like it; certainly we would 
not want it in our own country; nor 
would it be desirable to suggest it 
as a model for other nations. But 
the fact is that the Franco regime 
comes much closer to the type of 
dictatorship, benevolent, if one 
wishes, that has existed in Spain be- 
fore and is to be found time and 
again in Spanish America. 

The 


second great accusation 


against Spain and which has caused 
no end of difficulty is the position 


of its government toward the Axis 
during the War. One of the most 
stupendous absurdities in the whole 
situation is that eight years after 
the civil war, the world has sudden- 
ly discovered that Spain is Fascist, 
an ally of the Axis during the War 
and consequently unfit for associa- 
tion with decent peoples. This dis- 
covery comes years after almost 
every country in the world had rec- 
ognized the Franco government, had 
sent diplomatic representatives to 
Madrid and was quite willing to 
carry on normal relations with the 
regime. Between November, 1936, 
and May, 1939, virtually every coun- 
try on earth recognized the Franco 
regime as the legitimate govern- 
ment of Spain. The French govern- 
ment in extending recognition in 
February of 1939, stated that “the 
French government, convinced that 
the National Government of Spain 
meets all the conditions necessary 
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to guarantee the independence and 
integrity of Spain, recognizes this 
government as the authentic expres- 
sion of the Spanish nation.” This 
statement, incidentally, was made 
by the Popular Front government 
in France which had devoted un- 
bounded energy to aiding the repub- 
licans during the civil war. If the 
Franco regime were nothing but an 
imposed government, accomplished 
with the aid of Germany and Italy 
and utterly without support at 
home, why then did the whole 
world except the Soviet Union and 
Mexico recognize this government? 
If recognition was extended without 
difficulty in 1939, how then can the 
same nations justify the breaking of 
diplomatic relations now, in 1947, 
eight years afterward, for reasons 
that antedate 1939? This is one of 
the most considerable contradic- 
tions in the whole situation. If 
Spain had committed unpardonable 
sins for which international absolu- 
tion was out of the question during 
the course of the civil war, then the 
logical thing was simply to go on 
recognizing the republican govern- 
ment and deny Franco the place he 
requested in the concert of nations. 
This was not done. No pressure 
forced the United States, for in- 
stance, to recognize Franco on April 
1, 1939, or for Great Britain to do 
so on February 27th of the same 
year. Everything that we know to- 
day about Italian and German as- 
sistance to the Nationalist cause was 
known then. We were acquainted 
with that angle just as we were not 
adequately acquainted with the 
enormous assistance from France, 
the Soviet Union, Mexico and the 
International Brigades on the other 
side. But the point I am making is 
that the whole indictment of Spain 
in the United Nations and the in- 
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sistence that relations be broken be- 
cause of the Axis aid to the estab- 
lishment of the regime, collapses of 
its own weight, simply because it is 
ex post facto, and definitely placing 
things out of their chronological 
order. 

The problem of Spanish conduct 
during the War has been treated by 
extremely competent witnesses in a 
form which ought to have some im- 
pact on the thinking of our people. 
Former Ambassador Hayes has 
written authoritatively about it and 
has pointed out the various ways 
in which Spain aided the Allies dur- 
ing some of the most critical stages 
of the War. But it seems to me that 
we often overlook one very impor- 
tant point in the matter. Spain was 
as much exposed to German pres- 
sure as any other European coun- 
try; Switzerland, or Sweden. The 
nation had been devastated by three 
years of civil war and was weak- 
ened and exhausted after this ter- 
rific blood letting. The economy of 
the country was shot to pieces and 
her people still in a state of col- 
lapse. The defeat of France placed 
German mechanized divisions on the 
frontiers of Spain, a constant threat 
to her security and integrity. The 
careful examination of Spanish for- 
eign policy during the critical years 
would seem to reveal that Spain was 
bent on one single thing: to keep 
out of the War at whatever cost and 
save the nation from invasion. This 
is comprehensible. Spain needed 
rest to recuperate. Nothing would 
have been more disastrous than par- 
ticipation in the World War. The 
Spanish government was willing to 
do almost anything to keep out of 
it. What conceivable service to any- 
one would be rendered by entrance? 
Americans are much too prone to go 
off the deep end on an idealistic 


note and concoct a weird theory 
that Spain should have sacrificed 
everything for the cause of democ- 
racy. Spain’s one concern in 1939- 
45 was Spain and nothing else. The 
Spanish people are in agreement on 
one basic point, namely, that the 
Franco government deserves ever- 
lasting credit for achieving the ap- 
parently impossible: neutrality in 
the face of pressure from the Axis. 


I do not propose to re-examine in 
this brief article the points that 
have been considered by other and 
far more competent writers. I do 
wish, however, to call attention to a 
very significant phase of the whole 
problem of Spanish neutrality. It 
is patently unjust and dishonest to 
accuse Spain in international bodies 
as well as in the press of crimes 
against neutrality of which other 
European States were also guilty. 
Every European neutral was hard 
pressed to keep out of the conflict. 
Every one of them, and especially 
those that had Panzer Divisions on 
their frontiers, had to make conces- 
sions. This included Sweden, Tur- 
key and Switzerland as well as 
Spain. The argument is perfectly 
valid that if these other nations 
were constrained to admit violations 
of their neutrality in the name of 
self-preservation, Spain cannot logi- 
cally be singled out as the target of 
accusations of collaborationism. 

Sweden is the one country on the 
continent whose problem of neutral- 
ity is most analogous to that of 
Spain. After April, 1940, with the 
invasion of Norway and Denmark, 
the Swedish government made every 
effort to ward off the possibility of 
German hostility. Sweden granted, 
as we all know, free passage for 
German troops and materials going 
to Norway. Sweden contributed to 
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the war against the Soviet Union 
through the use of her railways for 
the transportation of a whole divi- 
sion of the Wehrmacht, from Nor- 
way to Finland. German troops 
on leave were free to use Swedish 
facilities. The Stockholm govern- 
ment allowed the enlistment of vol- 
unteers for the war against Russia. 
The Swedish White Book, recently 
published, reveals that some 262,- 
000 German troops crossed Sweden 
in 1940. The Norwegian govern- 
ment in exile protested more than 
once to Stockholm that young Nor- 
wegians seeking to escape their oc- 
cupied homeland were arrested at 
the frontier and turned back into 
Norway. Spain, as Mr. Hayes has 
written, closed its eyes to thousands 
of Frenchmen crossing the country 
to Africa to join the Free French. 
It was not until July, 1943, when 
Allied victory began to seem prob- 
able that Sweden forbade the pas- 
sage of German troops over her ter- 
ritory. 

Sweden produced enormously for 
the German war industry, and pre- 
cisely the machine parts for which 
the factories in Germany were be- 
ing bombed. When the American 
and British governments protested 
to Sweden, the latter replied that 
the commercial agreement with 
Germany forced it to continue these 
exports. The trade with Germany 
in vital materials stopped only with 
the invasion of France, when Swe- 
den was no longer fearful of Ger- 
man attack. Some of this contrasts 
with the obdurate refusal of the 
Spanish government to allow any- 
thing like German military display 
in that country. On one occasion 
the Germans attempted a parade in 
San Sebastian which was promptly 
forbidden. They never tried again 
to show their might on Spanish soil. 
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The case of Turkey is even more 
significant. It reveals the extent to 
which a nation must go when the 
imperatives of a force majeure 
leave it no other alternative. Yet 
in spite of this long story of obliga- 
tory collaborationism, Turkey is to- 
day a member of the United Nations 
and moves in the respectable com- 
pany of that august body. Spain 
which collaborated far less and in 
plain fact aided the Allies far more, 
is ostracized as so befouled that she 
cannot hope to circulate among 
peace-loving and decent - minded 
people. Turkish diplomacy was a 
long series of blowing hot and then 
cold. Bound to Britain by a treaty, 
Turkey signed a commercial agree- 
ment with Germany on April 26, 
1941. In June a non-aggression 
and friendship pact was signed be- 
tween the two countries. After the 
German invasion of Russia, Turkey 
reaffirmed the cordiality of Ger- 
mano-Turkish relations. The Allies 
put tremendous heat on Turkey to 
bring her into the War. As late as 
1944, London and Washington 
placed an embargo against Turkey 
as punishment for the shipments of 
chromium to Germany. During the 
first part of 1944, the British gov- 
ernment revealed that Turkey had 
shipped 14,800 tons of this mineral 
to Germany and 1,870 to the Allies. 
On April 14th, the American and 
British ambassadors handed Ankara 
a formal protest over this matter. 
In June, 1944, after the Normandy 
invasion, the Turkish government 
repudiated the authorization of pas- 
sage of German vessels through the 
Straits, an arrangement expressly 
forbidden by international agree- 
ment. The Soviet Union denounced 
Turkish collaborationism while Ger- 
many insisted up to the end in Tur- 
kish participation against Russia. 





A LITTLE COMMON SENSE ABOUT SPAIN 


The Turks, as the Swedes and Span- 
ish were caught flat between the 
vice of two great giants in combat. 

Switzerland can hardly be called 
anything but the most peace-loving 
country in Europe. When France 
fell, the Federal Government pub- 
lished a decree dated June 25, 1940, 
analyzing the new situation in Eu- 
rope, and the position of Switzer- 
land completely surrounded by the 
Axis. Censorship was imposed on 
press and radio to avoid anything 
offensive to Germany. On Novem- 
ber 26, 1940, the Swiss government 
suppressed all Communist organiza- 
tions. Swiss industry in its en- 
tirety worked for Germany from the 
summer of 1940 onward. This was 
enormously important in view of 
the significance of Swiss production 
of precision instruments and the 
like. In July, 1941, through agree- 
ment, Switzerland made available 
to Germany the electric power nor- 
mally supplied to France. Swiss in- 
dustry, moreover, was forced to deal 
with Poland, Luxembourg and other 
countries entirely through the Ber- 
lin clearing house. The Normandy 
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campaign freed the Swiss from this 
incredibly difficult position. But 
does it prove that the Swiss were 
Fascists or collaborationists or de- 
sirous of an ultimate German vic- 
tory? 

I suggest these points because the 
analogy is absolute. There is no 
conceivable basis on which Spain, 
no matter what the nature of its 
regime—can be judged for acts dur- 
ing the War which were committed 
with impunity and in greater meas- 
ure by other neutrals whose situa- 
tion was similar. If Spain is to be 
judged collaborationist before the 
world and doomed to everlasting ex- 
clusion from the concert of nations, 
then Sweden and Turkey ought to 
be treated in like manner. The 
only serious course is to recognize 
that there are often conditions that 
have to be accepted which run 
counter to every national conviction. 
The good of the people is sometimes 
served by the acceptance of the 
lesser evil. This idea, this willing- 
ness to understand, is, unfortunate- 
ly precisely the quality most lack- 
ing in dealing with Spain. 


HERE is no field in which the vigorous and combined leader- 


ship of educational institutions at all levels is so sorely needed 
as in the spiritual. 


—CHaries Seymour, President of Yale. 





COULD SOMETHING BE WRONG WITH THE TEACHERS? 


The Dilemma of Secular Education 


By SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR 


, picturesque predicament of 
the underpaid professor is be- 
ing dramatized at this moment as 
never before. We hear of high 
school students who protest that 
the teacher ought to be able to af- 
ford something better than that 
threadbare suit he is wearing; we 
learn that the American public is 
spending three times as much for 
cosmetics, and two and one-half 
times as much for liquor as it is 
paying for education. We know 
that the janitor and the garbage 
collector are earning more than the 
pedagogue. 

Perhaps, then, we teachers should 
begin to hope that soon we shall 
come into our own? Perhaps. But 
if we know what we should know 
about our profession in the course 
of its long history, we shall be aware 
that compelling comparisons have 
been made earlier. Roger Ascham, 
Queen’ Elizabeth’s schoolmaster, 
called attention to the fact that a 
man of means in his day would 
spend more for the training of his 
horses than he would for the train- 
ing of his sons. Francis Bacon pro- 
tested in curiously modern terms 
that if teachers were not better paid 
the best minds could not be attract- 
ed to the profession. And little if 
anything has happened to improve 
the situation in these nearly four 
hundred years. The paradox re- 
mains one of the most curious of 
each generation. 

Either we teachers are not worth 
more than we receive—and then we 


are failing at an ambitious job—or 
we are unable to convince the pub- 
lic that we have something to sell 
which is worth a lot more than we 
are receiving for it. The public 
patently remains convinced of the 
former condition, the public does 
not honestly respect us, and the bur- 
den of proof that we are worthy of 
better hire remains with us. The 
garbage man is certainly important: 
he keeps society from being overrun 
with rats. Do we teachers contrib- 
ute anything as vital to the welfare 
of society? If truly we forestall 
plagues, and can prove that we do, 
we should discover a new confi- 
dence and a new prestige. 

The first question we have to an- 
swer is: are we sure that we know 
what we are doing? Let us clarify 
our own minds. Once honestly con- 
vinced of the nature and importance 
of our function, the next thing we 
should do is to explain ourselves to 
the public we serve. In short we 
should develop an efficient public 
relations technique. The incom- 
petence of the teaching profession 
on the whole vis 4 vis the public is 
too painfully manifest to need labor- 
ing. We must learn, however ardu- 
ously, the common garden variety 
of virtues,—humility, simplicity and 
candor. The language we need to 
acquire has been well described 
earlier as that which people use 
“who speak only to be understood, 
without ambition of elegance.” 

First: Do we know what we are 
doing? It appears axiomatic that 
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the hope of tomorrow rests in the 
youth of today. If this be true, then 
our function would appear impor- 
tant. For we share with the parents 
the responsibility of bringing up de- 
cent, enlightened, honest and so- 
cially effective citizens. Or do we? 
There has been a little quarrel about 
values lately, until today not one of 
those epithets so glibly run into the 
foregoing sentence could pass with- 
out a clamor of protest over the use 
of “value judgments.” It is well 
enough known today that the more 
professional attitude withholds the 
“coloring” and the “slanting” of 
these same unscientific value judg- 
ments. If then it is conceded that 
the teacher properly deals only in 
quantitative materials and the tech- 
niques of handling these materials, 
who can say that we deserve as 
much or more recognition than the 
garbage collector? 

Let us be certain about this: if we 
retire from the sphere of values we 
are not only easily replaceable, but 
the biggest job of the didactic func- 
tion remains undone, which is to 
orient and to implement the young 
mind toward the fullest realizations 
of life. Over the last fifty years at 
least the teaching profession has 
been too confused, or too timid, or 
too cocksure in its “scientific” ap- 
proach to come to grips with this 
major problem. The quantitative 
measures of science have throttled 
the human values in the teaching 
profession as elsewhere. Under 
such circumstances, society may 
well examine its conscience if it has 
not been overpaying the teachers for 
an underdone job. 


The problem of the successful 
teacher begins, under scrutiny, to 
reduce itself to a problem in suc- 
cessful living, in the cultivation of 


wholeness and resiliency of person- 
ality, in breaking across the divi- 
sions of over-specialized living and 
thinking. We who work with youth 
must remain alive to the major is- 
sues of our day, alive enough to un- 
derstand and sympathize with our 
living material. As the human be- 
ing goes with relation to immemor- 
ial problems and the problems of 
the moment, so goes the teacher. 

The novelist, said Henry James, is 
one on whom nothing is lost. Equal- 
ly with the teacher, since both teach- 
er and artist deal in life experience, 
the effective teacher is one by whom 
nothing is wasted. If we are wise, 
alive, shrewd, human, we learn and 
we use what we learn. I am learn- 
ing not only about the past, but 
about tomorrow, and the people of 
tomorrow, than whom none could 
be better qualified, are teaching me. 

It should be trite to insist that the 
teacher must be concerned not only 
for the factual information he is 
able to stuff into the student’s head, 
but also for the degree of discrim- 
ination the young mind achieves; 
that the teacher must be concerned 
for the effect of the school and col- 
lege years not on the thinking ma- 
chine only, but on the most precious 
thing we know, a human life. Yet 
such an insistence has become 
heresy today among the dominant 
school which eschews value judg- 
ments. “As a man’s love moves 
him, so must he go, and so must 
he become,” wrote St. Augustine so 
long ago that the same needed truth 
stands ready today for rediscovery 
by the shaken awareness of this 
troubled day of ours. 

Hand in hand with the honored 
objectivity of withholding judg- 
ment, has gone the supposition that 
the students resent pressure in one 
direction or another as regards es- 
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sential choices. There seem to be 
two causes for the existence, if any, 
of such resentment. One is that we 
are still living in the subjective 
emotionalism of the Romantic 
Movement wherein idiosyncrasy is 
most admired, with the total dis- 
qualification of the reason as the 
common ground of understanding. 
And the other is, not that guidance 
is not wanted, but that the sort of 
guidance which is wanted has not 
been forthcoming, because _ the 
teachers themselves, from the mo- 
ment of the dissociation of the rea- 
son from the processes of com- 
munication have been speaking not 
in the idiom of the moment in 
which the student lived. A hodge- 
podge of romanticism, materialism 
and the cultural lag have built 
Babel. Yet supposing that we could 
succeed in getting into an honestly 
realistic and sympathetic relation- 
ship, a plain-speaking, contempor- 
ary exchange with our students, 
what then? Supposing, for a work- 
ing hypothesis, having tried every- 
thing else, we re-establish faith in 
the reason once more, exercise the 
student’s power of discrimination 
on the basis of self-evident axioms, 
and invite his questions? Would 
we be fearful of imposing pressures 
on him then? And when the reason 
is cultivated and active, the gabble 
of fugitive cant dies away. The 
minds committed to the rational 
method have consistently demon- 
strated a beautiful clarity of expres- 
sion. Whereas without the reason 
the people of the same generation 
perform a perpetual retreat into the 
esoteric and the subjective, such as 
we are witnessing abundantly at 
this moment. Have you listened to 
any academic panels lately? 

If one really knew the attitude of 
the young toward their elders, par- 
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ents or teachers, it would probably 
boil itself down to a mingling of pity 
and resentment, plus a cautious 
withholding of confidence, because 
the poor old fogies don’t know what 
it is all about anyway. Could this 
be the fault of the young only? In 
any case such an attitude is disas- 
trous, for the teacher certainly, and 
for tomorrow probably, unless we 
are deluding ourselves in supposing 
we have anything worth transmit- 
ting. The teacher must learn from 
the student, or communication can- 
not exist. And one can get exactly 
nowhere if those from whom one 
has chosen to learn aren’t going to 
open their mouths—a very ancient 
version of the teacher’s strike—if to 
all intents and purposes the stu- 
dents are going to shut up in a con- 
spiracy of silence that has the Vic- 
torian conspiracy beat hollow. For 
there are ways of learning the facts 
of life, but I don’t know any way 
to learn what goes on in the minds 
of the young if the young won’t tell 
you. 


I am curious about the young. I 
am often deeply concerned for them. 
The fact is, I am sorry for them. 
For we are handing them a rather 


phenomenal mess. It is hardly to 
be wondered that youth today is 
treating their elders with ill-dis- 
guised contempt. We have not suc- 
ceeded, and they brush us aside for 
what we are worth. Perhaps they 
can do better, they could hardly do 
worse. They are faced with the al- 
ternative of following our lead in a 
combination of hesitant disorienta- 
tion and all-out Babel, or of assum- 
ing the arrogance of inexperience 
and going ahead, no matter where 
so long as it is not where we have 
brought them. If we are to fulfill 
our function at all, we must aban- 
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don the ignominious escapism of 
defensive and bombastic jargons 
and perform an immediate volte- 
face to confront living issues in liv- 
ing terms. It is the moment now 
to set up a realistic synthesis of con- 
structive thinking and plain talk. 

Some happy signs of an awak- 
ened public awareness are with us, 
resulting no doubt from the very 
crucial character of the moment in 
which we live. Like Bunyan today 
we should share the earnest realiza- 
tion that neither God nor the Devil 
is playing with our soul. As the 
public comes to know that basic is- 
sues are at stake in forming the 
minds of the young, they will begin 
to take the teacher seriously once 
more, and require quite rightly that 
the teacher contribute to the saving 
of our civilization. Inasmuch as 
the teacher is an instrument of so- 
ciety, he should be accountable to 
society, and should be willing and 
capable of stating for what objec- 
tives he is working. But the teach- 
er today is still splitting hairs. Re- 
cently one of our most esteemed 
educators has spoken: 


“. .. the function of the good 
teacher is to transform originally 
selfish and self-centered human ma- 
terial. From kindergarten through 
college, his continuing task is to 
make his pupil a different and a 
better man. I realize that this moral 
side of teaching has long been at a 
discount and we shall not insist 
upon it here. Perhaps instead of 
saying a better man, we should 
sugar-coat the pill and say a ‘better- 
rounded man’” (New York Times 
Magazine, March 9, 1947). 


Dr. Gauss reflects the moment ad- 
mirably. He knows better than to 
dodge the issue and throw dust in 


the public eye. But he has his col- 
leagues to placate, who, happily en- 
closed in their Ivory Tower, still 
think that the Devil does not exist 
and may therefore be played with. 
But there is a growing awareness 
that the Devil is not playing with us, 
that there are such things as rats, 
and that the teacher, if he is to be 
less than a liability, must be re- 
quired to admit that he knows a 
rat when he sees one. The cam- 
paign against the foundations of 
our democracy has been having a 
field day while the well-intentioned 
educators such as Dr. Gauss concede 
the field with the familiar straddle: 
“What is Truth?” 


No doubt there are some good ex- 
cuses for us teachers. If we have 
been confused and still are, it is be- 
cause society today is most egregi- 
ously confused. We are hardly 
more than a cross section of the 
citizenry, alas. One of my own 
professors who had the patience to 
explore what his students were 
thinking commented _ earnestly: 
“But there are many people who 
cannot believe what you believe.” 
I recognize his dilemma. One must 
respect the integrity of the individ- 
ual mind. One can offer a standard 
of values, though one cannot im- 
pose. But surely also we recognize 
the cyclic movement of successive 
periods; I think that we may admit 
as much in this humiliating mo- 
ment of our history. Can we not 
all agree that the balloon of progress 
is rather effectively punctured about 
now? If it has taken an atomic 
bomb to accomplish as much, then 
good for the atomic bomb. Since 
humility is the last lesson that we 
stupid humans learn, if the atomic 
bomb has been able to blast that 
lesson into our skulls, then finally 
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the atomic bomb may turn out to be 
a very blessed weapon. Yes, we 
have been passing through a period 
of scientific, materialistic “prog- 
ress”—save the mark—with moral 
and spiritual convictions definitely 
out. But certain appalling facts are 
staring us in the face, while the cul- 
tural lag is still gripping too many 
who were educated under the more 
irresponsible system. Meanwhile 
the students do not live in the past, 
and society itself is beginning to 
show a sudden sharp alertness to- 
ward the moment where we find 
ourselves. 

Murder and muddle-headedness 
will out. First, whether we count 
it from the age of Francis Bacon 
or the age of Charles Darwin, quali- 
tative thinking was shunted aside 
and scientific materialism with its 
deliberate lack of values took over. 
From that moment forward we have 


been trying to live a contradiction, 
a decent and happy life without 


values. But there are always val- 
ues, decent or indecent. Judgment 
and choice are basic to living, while 
the studied withholding of values 
has amounted only to a commitment 
to negative values. The most tragic 
jest of our time occurred recently 
when one of our most distinguished 
scientists suggested the best means 
of guaranteeing the survival of the 
human race would be to kill off 
the most promising young men of 
genius. My girls should know how 
to find their way through to the 
premise on which this statement is 
based: it is that genius works for 
destruction. And so it will work 
clearly, if we continue to dismiss 
the moral and spiritual spheres as 
non-existent. The impossible pan- 
aceas which science has been offer- 
ing us these many years are now 
themselves the pricked balloon. It 
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is time again, if not too late, for 
us to reinstate the moral and the 
spiritual values into our scheme of 
living and of teaching, and to orient 
our geniuses in the direction of sal- 
vaging what otherwise they would 
be intent to destroy. 

Surely there must be enough of 
us with constructive convictions, if 
with something less than the cour- 
age of them on the whole, to begin 
to meet the challenge which the 
young ones are giving us, to try hon- 
estly and earnestly to assist them 
toward a clarification of what to 
look for in life, of the things to love 
that will lead them in time where 
they will inevitably arrive, face to 
face with what they have made of 
themselves and their world. All 
things are for better or worse, and 
we teachers can, should and must 
help the young ones to choose, with 
the realization that they are mo- 
mentarily conditioning themselves 
for better or for worse in their liv- 
ing and their thinking, and with 
themselves, their world. 


What is rather nice about all this 
is the fact that there have been so 
many of us all along who just 
haven’t known what to make of the 
aggressive stupidity of the degen- 
erative influences. The construc- 
tive reaction is beginning to. be 
vocal. Today there are distinguished 
educators who are calling for a re- 
implementation of values, a re-hu- 
manizing of knowledge. Programs 
are multiple, as the call for the re- 
education of the emotions through 
the fine arts, as the affirmation that 
education is people—without much 
certainty as to what people are. 
There is the clearer warning that 
the totalitarians have at least been 
putting knowledge to work for the 
sake of society, however limited the 
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conception of society may be. Mean- 
while with us unhappily, as we have 
seen, there is considerable divisive- 
ness within the ranks of the teach- 
ers themselves, a resistance to the 
idea of dogma taking over, dogma, 
the inherited phobia of the nine- 
teenth century liberals — which 
phobia keeps Dr. Gauss and his co- 
horts doing their pitiful and expen- 
sive balancing act. 

It appears that we cannot con- 
tinue to put our faith in knowledge 
simply as knowledge. We cannot 
abdicate from the uncomfortable 
necessity of discriminating between 
values, and of deliberate direction. 
In so far as we had believed in 
knowledge we had built that belief 
on the hidden premise that knowl- 
edge in itself leads to the good and 
the true and the beautiful. We were 
not quite honest, for we hadn’t the 
courage to face that premise—we 
who had discarded values—until 
just now when the knowledge 
achieved has betrayed us into the 
realization that we cannot have the 
good and the true and the beautiful 
without intelligently serving those 
ends, harnessing knowledge to 
those ends. Power in itself is only 
power, either for good or bad, for 
better or worse. 


Much today is expected of the 
teacher, the teacher in all capacities, 
whether as the artist or in the nar- 
rower sense of the pedagogue. Cer- 
tainly much more is expected than 
that we pedagogues be walking re- 
cordings of textbook information. 
It is not only that we must live and 
learn and speak the current idiom— 
out with the obfuscating jargons— 
but also that we be creative, that we 
use what knowledge, clear-headed- 
ness and constructive vision we 
have to define and clarify the issues, 


that with what humility and faith, 
courage and charity we possess we 
lead the way into a better tomor- 
row. The essential choice of what 
is better can no longer be waived. 

The Ivory Tower man of the acad- 
emies is as dead as Victorian ele- 
gance. We teachers today must 
meet not only the intellectual prob- 
lems, but the moral, the spiritual, 
the social problems of our world 
squarely and constructively. And 
only if we do this may we expect 
to gain the respect and co-operation 
of the society we serve. We should 
then be able to pull ourselves and 
our profession out of the doldrums 
into which we and it have deserved- 
ly fallen. And incidentally, if we 
should be better paid, we could at 
least enjoy the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we had earned the incre- 
ment. 

The world has seen enough of the 
tragic farce of those whose business 
it is to clarify and direct serving 
only to multiply the confusion. So- 
ciety itself is on the verge of dis- 
covering that to commission the 
blind to lead the blind is a luxury 
confined to ages and territories 
where no pitfalls exist. As for the 
much-mooted freedom of thought, 
no one denies the right of the indi- 
vidual to think what he chooses, to 
adhere to what principles he can 
honestly grasp, even if only the prin- 
ciples of chaos and destruction. But 
what is the “freedom” which insists 
that society commission its educa- 
tors to disseminate the principles 
whereby society learns only to tot- 
ter and to fall? The disrepute of 
our profession dates rightly from 
the moment the teacher took his 
moral holiday. 

There is no need to be discour- 
aged about the future, provided we 
teachers remain alert to our respon- 
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sibilities, and provided — among 
these responsibilities—that we have 
the candor and humility to work 
our way through to an honest learn- 
ing relationship with the young. 
They are asking a lot of us—this 
puzzled and puzzling generation, 
whose brash attitudes are only sym- 
bolic of the confusion we have 
handed them. They are asking a 
lot of us, if we can only condition 
our ears to their questions. Let us 
try to hear them, and let us try to 
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fit our answers to their human 
needs. 

In the next few years, and that 
means now, our civilization is to be 
destroyed or re-established. It is 
for the teacher as a pivotal member 
of society to roll up his sleeves and 
get down to the dirty work of clear- 
ing away the rubbish and of toiling 
at the new foundations if he expects 
to prove his contribution to society 
is worth at least as much as the 
garbage collector’s. 


ARE YOU AFRAID TO DIE? 


By Mary IRENE WooDRUFF 


gman is a dark red poppy 
Blowing against the sky; 


Like a smoldering Burma ruby 
On the robe of immortality. 
Are you afraid to die? 


Death is the silver and crystal bridge 
Arching across to an opal shore; 
The flame of a golden sunrise 
Beyond the twilit door. 


Death is the sheen of magic 

That gleams in the pale moonstone. 
Life is the troubled question; 

Death is the answer made known. 


Death is a chord of music 

Low and haunting and clear. 

The sound of a friend’s voice calling, 
Come, there is nothing to fear. 

Are you afraid to die? 





NOT GOOD ENOUGH 
By NELSON W. LoGAL 


EORGE HALL, the successful 
owner of Moore City’s largest 
laundry chain, wondered if he 
should risk breaking in on his wife’s 
téte-a-téte with her friend. He was 
afraid that he might be drawn into 
the entire evening’s conversation, 
and, having escaped earlier, this was 
the last thing that he wanted to do. 
He was not anti-social; but he 
could not see what business a hus- 
band had interfering in the confi- 
dences between his wife and her 
friends. He made it a policy to wel- 
come her visitors cordially and to 
chat pleasantly with them until 
such a time that he could incon- 
spicuously amble over to his big 
leather chair strategically placed 
just beyond the range of confiden- 
tial conversation in the far corner 
of the room. There he could smoke 
and read to his heart’s content, un- 
disturbed by neighborhood atrocity 
tales. For this reason, his wife’s 
friends looked upon him as an ideal 
husband. He was always pleasant, 
he did not monopolize their conver- 
sation, and he never failed to re- 
member their favorite cocktails. He 
was thoughtful enough to leave an 
ample supply mixed in a thermos 
decanter before tactfully retiring to 
what his wife called “the hermit’s 
corner of the living room.” 
However, this item was too good 
to keep. He would have to try it 
out on his wife and Helen. He left 
his chair and walked over to them. 
Clearing his throat as a warning, he 
inquired, “Would you girls mind if 
linterrupted for a moment? I have 
something important on my mind.” 


Of course, they did not mind at 
all; in fact they were glad that he 
had decided to join them. As casu- 
ally as possible, he made his an- 
nouncement. “I have just decided 
to support Tom White for Mayor. 
What do you think?” 

His wife looked at him in amaze- 
ment. She recovered quickly and 
said to Helen, “Do you see what I 
have to put up with, Helen? When 
my friends come over to see me, 
George escapes as quickly as possi- 
ble. But every now and then he in- 
sists on springing one of his bright 
ideas on them. Last night he read 
a whole chapter of the Pope’s Mes- 
sage on Christian Democracy to 
Gertrude Meyers. You can imagine 
how she appreciated that! I tell 
you, Helen, husbands are social sav- 
ages.” 

George had been married too long 
to take such raillery seriously. He 
ignored her jocular remark and in- 
sisted, “Nevertheless, do you think 
that Tom White has a chance to 
win?” 

Emma had learned through the 
years to take her husband’s enthu- 
siasms lightly. When she took them 
seriously, she usually found her par- 
lor converted into a lecture hall. 
She therefore skipped over his ques- 
tion and again addressed Helen. 
“George always gets a strong itch 
around election time. He can’t get 
over his bad habit.” Then she 
turned to her husband, “What in 
the world has given you this crazy 
idea. I thought that you gave up 
politics ten years ago?” 

George unfolded a small pamphlet 
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which he held rolled up in his hand. 
“I got the idea right here,” he said, 
showing the pamphlet. He opened 
it and turned the pages. “Listen to 
this,” he said, and he began to read, 
“The question of the high moral 
standards, practical ability, and in- 
tellectual capacity of their parlia- 
mentary representatives is for every 
people living under a democratic 
regime, a question of life or death, 
of prosperity or decadence, of 
soundness or perpetual unrest. To 
secure effective action, to win esteem 
and trust, every legislative body— 
as experience shows beyond doubt 
—should have within it a group of 
select men who are spiritually emi- 
nent and of strong character.” He 
stopped short and added, “There is 
a lot more like this here. Do you 
know where this comes from?” 

His wife’s reply was prompt. 
“Good heavens, yes. I listened to 
you read it last night. It is from 
the Pope’s Message on Christian De- 
mocracy.” 

“But do you know what it means? 
—that’s the point!” George insisted. 

“Evidently it means that you are 
going to use the Pope as an excuse 
for going back into politics.” 

“It means that people must get 
away from party machines and 
bosses. We must select and back 
good men for public office. Every 
citizen has a personal responsibility 
in this matter. That is why I have 
decided to back Tom White for 
mayor. He is an independent. No 
strings are attached to him. He is 
a good business man—not a profes- 
sional politician. He can give this 
city a taste of good government.” 

Emma sighed hopelessly. “You 
sound like a campaign poster. What 
makes you think that the Pope had 
Tom White in mind when he wrote 
that message? George, take my ad- 
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vice—Oh, I know you won’t—but I 
am going to give it to you anyway. 
You are out of politics—so stay 
out!” 

Helen interposed before George 
could answer. “Jim and I have 
often thought that you made a big 
mistake in the first place when you 
left politics. No councilman has 
ever been elected by your pluralities. 
You could have been mayor your- 
self if you had stayed in. Why 
did you ever leave public office, 
George?” 

George almost growled. “I left 
politics because I liked running a 
laundry better than being run by a 
crowd of four-flushers and grafters. 
Besides, I didn’t want people going 
by my home, saying, ‘What a lovely 
home. George Hall’s. He is in poli- 
tics, you know.’ ” 

His wife quickly concurred. “I 
was glad when he got out. His busi- 
ness was falling apart and he was 
hardly ever home.” 

George was more interested in his 
present decision than he was in his 
political past so he tried to bring 
the conversation back to the main 
point. “You see,” he said, “if we 
all just sit back and vote for any 
man the party bosses select how 
are we going to get ‘a group of men 
who are spiritually eminent and of 
strong character’? We will con- 
tinue to get the same old gang, elec- 
tion after election,—and that is all 
we will deserve. Now White is an 
independent. He can run the city 
for the good of the people and not 
for the party grab-bag. He can set 
a record in this city that will teach 
people how well it pays to vote for 
men instead of tickets. At any 
rate, it is worth trying.” 


George did not spend a restful 
night. Sleep kept fading away in the 
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sweeping onrush of campaign ideas. 
Each time that he began to drift off 
on an undulant cloud of weariness, 
a new idea would knife its way into 
his consciousness. He accepted and 
rejected hundreds of ideas and even 
made campaign speeches before he 
finally fell off into an uneasy sleep. 

The next morning he felt tired 
and ragged. After a hasty break- 
fast, he called White’s home. White 
took the call in bed. He was very 
hazy; he explained that he had been 
to a party the night before. George 
made him understand that he want- 
ed to discuss the campaign with 
him. They made an appointment 
for luncheon at the Athletic Club. 

George’s enthusiasm took White 
by surprise. Hall was not a very 
close friend—and even his closest 
friends had manifested only a quiet 
interest in his campaign. But here 
was George bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm. He knew that Hall would 
be a political asset, for he had been 
a powerful vote getter in his day, 
and he still had many friends all 
over the city. He decided to en- 
courage George’s interest. “Well, 
George,” he inquired, “what do you 
want out of this? I want you to un- 
derstand that I appreciate your offer 
to help.” 

George froze. “I want nothing for 
myself. I only want good govern- 
ment for Moore City. What gave 
you the idea that I might want 
something?” 

White realized that he had made 
a mistake. He was clever enough 
not to allow his confusion to regis- 
ter on his face. He laughed the 
question off, “Sorry, George, but I 
have been propositioned by so many 
people that I am beginning to sus- 
pect everybody. I ask that question 
automatically. It helps me to decide 
what prices are too high to pay for 
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support. You know how itis. You 
were in politics yourself.” 

George was relieved and dis- 
armed by this reply. So White was 
sharp enough to test people. Good. 

White saw the look of relief pass 
over George’s features and he re- 
solved to watch his words carefully. 
He decided to seal a good bargain. 
“George, I haven’t picked my cam- 
paign manager yet. Would you be 
willing to take charge for me?” 

George quickly accepted. He be- 
gan to outline the ideas that had 
tormented him the night before. A 
definite campaign began to shape it- 
self around the central idea of elect- 
ing a mayor free from party en- 
tanglements and of proven business 
success. White knew that the idea 
was not novel, but the way in which 
George developed it showed definite 
possibilities. He liked the element 


of genuine idealism that George put 


into the plans. He thought that 
George would have made a good ad- 
vertising man. For the first time 
since his name had been proposed, 
he felt as if there might be a chance 
for his election. After all, George 
knew the ropes. His laundries were 
located throughout the city and 
George, he knew, made it a point to 
keep in personal contact with his 
customers. At times, he spent en- 
tire days behind the counters of his 
branch stores chatting with the peo- 
ple who came in. Such contacts 
would be valuable. He offered 
George full freedom of action. 
“Anything that you decide to do is 
all right with me, George,” he said. 

George threw himself into the 
campaign. It was a slow and dis- 
couraging task. At first his friends 
refused to take him seriously, or 
else they laughed sympathetically 
at his cause. None of them believed 
that Tom White had a chance. But 
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this brand of skepticism did not 
discourage George. It was a chal- 
lenge to him; it meant that he had 
more work to do. 

He visited old friends and tried 
to enlist their support. He was a 
good salesman and he won many 
over to White’s cause. He turned 
his branch laundries into semi-cam- 
paign offices. The managers liked 
him and he made White converts of 
them. They in turn influenced the 
clerks. The laundries often buzzed 
with talk of Tom White for Mayor. 
He equipped his trucks with sound 
tracks and plastered them with pic- 
tures of Tom White. Each night 
he sent them into the streets to tell 
people why they should vote for 
White. Two of his trucks were as- 
signed to all day duty patrolling the 
downtown business district. He 
hired an advertising man to convert 
the Pope’s words on Christian De- 


mocracy into the central theme 


of the campaign. The pertinent 
thoughts of the Papal Message were 
expressed and re-expressed in a 
hundred streamlined ways. The 
trucks with their loudspeakers blar- 
ing caused the streets to echo with 
talk about the free ballot, votes for 
men instead of parties, and the prop- 
er qualifications of men for public 
office. George was no mean speaker 
and he stumped for White in the 
streets and on the radio. 

Gradually his efforts started to 
take effect. White’s political star 
rose. Betting odds fluctuated as the 
gamblers began to speculate on 
which organization candidate would 
be most hurt by White’s sudden 
popularity. 

People were beginning to say, “I 
would vote for White if it didn’t 
mean a wasted vote.” George 
jumped on this idea. Each night 
his sound trucks drummed on the 
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theme that a vote for White was a 
victory ballot and not a wasted vote. 
People were asked to add up and 
multiply the number of times they 
heard people make such remarks. 
Simple arithmetic would prove that 
White could be elected if people 
would conquer defeatism and cast 
the victory ballot. 

White was jubilant. His entrance 
into the mayoralty race had been 
engineered by a wife who coveted 
the role of “first lady of the city.” 
For years she had urged him to run 
for mayor. He had accepted the sug- 
gestion as a joke at first, but years 
of incessant urging wore down his 
resolution. Even though he knew 
that he was politically inept, he al- 
lowed the machinery to be put in 
motion for his nomination. He felt 
that he could purchase peace at 
home by a decisive defeat; besides, 
he knew that the campaign would 
be good advertising for his printing 
business. He had nothing to lose 
even if he had nothing to win—so 
he became a candidate for mayor. 

But this was before George Hall’s 
entrance into the picture. George 
kept stimulating him and prodding 
him into activity. He sold him on the 
idea that he could become mayor if 
he worked hard enough. As the 
weeks went by, his apathy gave way 
to ambition. Every time he saw an 
auto go by with his sticker on it, he 
took down the license number and 
sent a form letter of appreciation to 
the owner. He felt a warm glow in- 
side when people jauntily hailed 
him as “Mayor.” He spent more and 
more time canvassing the neighbor- 
hoods of the city. He informed his 
friends that he had been in every 
gin mill in the city, buying drinks 
for the boys. He lost track of his 
expenses. He attended church so- 
cials and card parties and angled for 
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invitations to banquets and meet- 
ings. He saw less and less of Hall, 
as his schedule kept him busy. He 
was glad of this. George made him 
uncomfortable and he found it hard 
to understand his selfless devotion 
to the cause. 

George kept pounding away as 
election time neared. His wife 
taunted him by asking if he were 
running for office himself. She was 
certain that White would not appre- 
ciate the time and money that he 
was spending on the campaign. 
Nevertheless, she kept urging her 
friends to vote for Tom White, just 
the same. She had a right to com- 
plain to George; but she felt that 
she had a duty to support him in 
everything that he undertook. 

Three weeks before election day, 
George found it necessary to visit 
the City Hall. He had purposely 


avoided visits there during the cam- 


paign, so he tried to make this call 
as inconspicuous as possible. He 
slipped in, conducted his business 
quietly, and was just slipping out 
through the lobby door when Jack 
Karnes, an old friend and mentor 
of his political days, caught him 
by the arm. “Not so fast, Boss 
Hall, I want to talk with you.” He 
led George out of the stream of traf- 
fic pouring through the doors, and 
then surveyed him with a quizzical 
grin. “Well, George,” he said, “I 
see that you are sticking your neck 
out again. Are you trying to start 
a new party?” 

George grinned back at him. It 
was impossible to resent Jack 
Karnes. He was one of the charac- 
ters of the City Hall—an aggressive 
party lieutenant, but one who never 
held a public office and who, fur- 
thermore, never hoped to. He was 
content with a well paid civil serv- 
ice appointment. He was endowed 
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with a personality that enabled him 
to say or do almost anything with- 
out giving offense. He disarmed 
people who managed to dislike him 
by an ability to absorb almost any 
amount of abuse or insult with a 
grin and a cynical wisecrack. 
George knew better than to answer 
him seriously. “I came here to en- 
list your support for White in the 
last minute campaign. What do you 
say?” 

Jack laughed, a peculiar laugh. 
“You ought to know me better, 
George. I am a straight party man. 
But confidentially, one of the best 
things about this country is the 
voting booth. You can talk a 
straight ticket and vote a crooked 
one—and everyone does that no 
matter how they pull the levers!” 

George knew that Jack had his 
finger on the political pulse of the 
city, so he inquired, “Seriously now, 
Jack, what do you think of White’s 
chances?” 

“Well, you asked for it, George, 
and I hoped that you would. I think 
that you are making a fool of your- 
self.” 

George had heard this criticism 
so often that he didn’t give it a sec- 
ond thought. “So you don’t think 
that we have a chance?” he said. 
“Well, you may be surprised.” 

“Oh, I'll admit that you have the 
boys worried,” Jack replied, “but re- 
member, George, you may be able 
to dent the machines but you won’t 
be able to crack them. Didn’t your 
years in city politics teach you any- 
thing? That was the first lesson I 
learned. I have been around for 
twenty-five years now. I think that 
I will write a book and call it, The 
Double Cross or My Twenty-five 
Years in the City Hall. 

“That should be a best seller,” 
George replied. When Jack asked 
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him how White had ever inveigled 
him into the campaign George ex- 
plained that he had volunteered. 
He wanted to see the people of the 
city get good government by back- 
ing a free and independent man. 

Karnes replied wearily, “Well, 
George, don’t be too disappointed 
when things don’t pan out the way 
you want them. Even if White is 
elected—and I don’t think that he 
will be—you will find that Moore 
City will go along in the same old 
way, no matter what you want. 
Sometimes these straight-edge men 
turn out to be folding rulers. If you 
ask me, the propaganda that you 
are cooking up about Tom White is 
making swiss cheese of his soul. He 
comes in here of late and walks 
around as if he had the deed to the 
place in his back pocket.” 

George replied, “You have been 
associating with politicians so long 


that you are suspicious of everyone. 


White is all right. He may strut a 
bit but if he is elected there will be 
no more buying of appointments, 
padded city contracts, and graft. 
Watch and see the taxes slide down. 
The people of Moore City will be- 
gin to see the price they have been 
paying for machine politics. You 
had better vote for him, Jack.” 

Jack laughed. Seeing that George 
was anxious to get away, he shook 
hands with him and as a parting 
shot he said, “You haven’t a chance, 
George, but keep on fighting. With 
your experience, you should have 
known better. I hope you don’t 
bleed too easily.” 

George continued the campaign 
with undiminished energy. He was 
fighting for a cause and he poured 
everything he had into it. The fol- 
lowing week, he had good reason to 
be startled. The betting odds began 
to shift. Odds on White took a big 


listen to the radio. 
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drop. More people began to talk 
of voting for him. The papers be- 
gan to give him more favorable pub- 
licity. White enthusiasm mounted. 

Three days before election the 
betting odds favored White. George 
could hardly believe his eyes. He 
knew that the gamblers were not 
throwing their money away for 
nothing. White called him on the 
phone. “The election is in the bag!” 
he shouted over the phone, “Did you 
see the betting odds this morning? 
I owe it all to you. It was a lucky 
day for me when I asked you to take 
over the campaign.” 

George found election a terrific 
strain. He spent the day in a last 
minute effort to get White voters to 
the polls. He toured the city, en- 
couraging his workers. White had 
asked him to come to headquarters 
for the returns, but George decided 
to go home and relax. He would 
He was glad 
that it was over. 

Emma tabulated the votes for him 
as the reports came in. Within an 
hour, it was evident that White 
would be elected. At nine o’eloc™ 
White called him to inform h.. 
that his opponents were ahuout to 
concede defeat. He wanted George 
to come over and say a few words to 
the radio listeners after his own 
speech. George could hardly under- 
stand the new mayor. He seemed to 
be hysterical with excitement. 

He took a taxi to White’s head- 
quarters in the Pickwick Hotel. 
Bedlam seemed to have broken loose 
in White’s offices. He hurried into 
the elevator as happy and buoyant 
as if he himself had been elected. 

When he walked into the offices, 
he saw Tom reeling around the room 
with a highball in his hand. The 
crowd of men cheered when they 
caught sight of George, but George 
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was unaware of it. His eyes were 
glued on Frank Caldwell, the oppo- 
sition’s party boss, who was trying 
to get the glass from White’s hand. 
George heard Caldwell say, “Just a 
minute, Tom, just a minute! After 
the speech you can drink all you 
want.” 

George looked around the room 
again. All the old familiar commit- 
tee men were there, grinning at him. 
White stumbled over to his side, try- 
ing to put his arm on his shoulder. 
“My friend, George Hall,” he stut- 
tered. “George, you can have any 
damn thing you want. You started 
the ball rolling. Anything you want 
—do you hear that? Just name it. 
The City’s ours—isn’t it, Frank?” 
—he added, looking toward Cald- 
well. 

George threw White’s arm off. 
“What are these people doing here?” 
he demanded. 


“They’re our friends, too, George. 
They’re our friends. We won them 
over”—he snickered. 

Caldwell laughed. 
George, 
didn’t know we switched to your 


“Come now, 
don’t pretend that you 


bandwagon — quietly, of course. 
How do you think White got all the 
votes? We passed the word around 
—confidentially, of course. The 
election was slipping away from us. 
You were cutting too heavily into 
our votes. So what was there to do 
but make a deal with White? Tom 
isa good party member now. Next 
time, he will run on the party ticket. 
We're out—but we're in, you see. 
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Have you the speech ready, George? 
We have been waiting for you.” 

An icy wave of fury swept over 
George. So this was how the elec- 
tion had been won! White had 
made a deal! He felt like choking 
White. He waited until he felt his 
self-control coming back; and then 
he answered Caldwell. “I don’t want 
anything from any of you. You can 
have the city. There will be no 
speeches from me, tonight or any 
other night. You can make them, 
Caldwell. The people will be glad 
to hear from you!” 

He turned abruptly and left the 
room. When the door slammed 
shut he heard gales of laughter. 
There was no one else in the ele- 
vator. As the door shut a coher- 
ent thought entered his mind for 
the first time since he had seen 
Caldwell. “A good people will not 
only find such men—they will cre- 
ate them.” Yes, the Pope had said 
something like that! Perhaps he 
had been in too much of a hurry! In 
the busy campaign he had forgotten 
that part of the Message. He half 
muttered to him, “I guess we are not 
good enough yet.” The elevator girl 
said, “Did you say something, sir?” 

“No —nothing at all,” George 
said, “I must have been talking to 
myself.” Then he thought of re- 
turning home to his wife. He winced 
when he thought of the inevitable 
“I told you so.” But he had been 
married so long that he had even 
grown accustomed to that torment- 
ing phrase. 





SPOTLIGHT ON STUDENTS 


By MARTIN W. MCLAUGHLIN 


WARD the end of this past 

summer the University of Wis- 
consin was the scene of an event 
which may have a profound and 
lasting effect upon student life in 
the United States. The Midwestern 
campus along the edge of Madison’s 
Lake Mendota played host to sev- 
eral hundred American college stu- 
dents at a ten-day conference from 
August 30th to September 8th. The 
congress established the United 
States National Student Association 
(USNSA), adopted its constitution 
and program, and elected its first 
national officers. 


It is true, of course, that this is 
not the first time such a project has 
been undertaken; there are in ex- 
istence in the United States more 
than a score of “national” student 
organizations of a more or less sec- 
tarian or special-interest character, 
in addition to the many Greek-letter 
fraternities and sororities. And 
there have been fairly representa- 
tive national student organizations 
in the past: the old National Stu- 
dent League, the National College 
Federation of America (a loose 
grouping of college student-coun- 
cils, which was almost revived at a 
Midwestern meeting a few months 
ago), and the American Student 
Union—which flourished in the late 
thirties and died out during World 
War II. 

A brief historical flashback on 
this last-named organization— 
which at one time claimed a mem- 
bership of over a million—may cast 
a certain amount of light upon the 


present situation: It was founded 
on the ashes of the National Student 
League in 1934 and was a close as- 
sociate or adjunct of the American 
Youth Congress throughout its life- 
time. During the first five years the 
ASU held vociferous congresses 
once a year, entered whole-heartedly 
and with both feet into the political 
arena—both national and interna- 
tional. In domestic issues its stand 
coincided remarkably with that 
taken by the American Communist 
Party, and internationally a striking 
similarity could be noted with the 
foreign policy of the USSR. Most 
of the reform measures of the 
first Roosevelt administration were 
strongly supported; during the 
Spanish Civil War the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade was endorsed and 
enthusiastically recruited for; Fas- 
cism and Nazism were vigorously 
denounced; the Munich agreement 
of 1938 was condemned; repeal of 
the Neutrality Act and the arms em- 
bargo was demanded. 

Suddenly, however, in late Aug- 
ust, 1939, the ASU somersaulted 
into all-out pacifism; this occurred 
immediately after the signing of 
the Russian-German non-aggression 
pact, which preceded by about a 
week Hitler’s invasion of Poland. 
The war became an imperialist war, 
with Russia guarding the integrity 
of the one-third of Poland she was 
quick enough to occupy; student 
peace strikes were organized all 
over the country; and the President 
of the United States was publicly 
insulted on the White House 
grounds by a protest meeting of the 
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combined American Youth Congress 
and American Student Union. 

But the seeds of ASU’s collapse 
had already been sown; its most 
capable leaders denounced the Molo- 
tov- Ribbentrop pact and were 
promptly ejected as warmongers, 
fascists, imperialists, and traitors. 
The draft was particularly anathe- 
ma to the ASU; protests continued 
to pour into Washington from Coast 
to Coast, but the leadership of the 
organization was falling into the 
hands of men of lesser caliber. 
When with astounding suddenness 
(for them), Germany invaded Rus- 
sia in June, 1941, the creaking 
peace-strike machinery of the ASU 
could not absorb the reversal-tactic 
now necessitated; and the death- 
blow was delivered by the attack on 
Pearl Harbor and the general mo- 
bilization which followed in this 
country. 

The American Student Union is 
now long dead; but its memory 
lingers as a salutary reminder to the 
founders of the new National Stu- 
dent Association, who realize that 
both the strength and the weakness 
of its predecessors was their politi- 
cal orientation. How far that will 
serve to prevent the new NSA from 
becoming a partisan political weap- 
on remains to be seen; it has beyond 
doubt a much better chance than 
any previous student movement. 

The present plans grew out of a 
twenty-five-man delegation which 
attended the World Student Con- 
gress in Prague, Czechoslovakia, in 
August, 1946.1. That Congress had 
been conceived at a previous student 
celebration in Prague in November, 
1945, and was prepared by a twelve- 
nation International Preparatory 


1An article on this year’s Congress at 
Prague will appear in the December number 
of Tae CaTHOLIc WorLp. 


Committee (IPC) of student lead- 
ers; the United States, France, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Belgium, India, Australia, Den- 
mark, and Cuba were represented 
at least nominally on this Commit- 
tee. Most of the arrangements were 
handled by the host country, Czecho- 
slovakia; and that portion of the 
IPC that was able to meet at all 
(China and the United States, for 
instance, attended no preparatory 
meetings until the week before the 
Congress) took care of all its busi- 
ness at the Prague student center. 

The whole affair was smoothly 
run; the Czech government and peo- 
ple co-operated most hospitably; 
despite rigid rationing at the begin- 
ning of the central European na- 
tion’s Two Year Plan of reconstruc- 
tion, no effort was spared to make 
the delegates’ stay as pleasant and 
as comfortable as possible. The pur- 
poses of the Congress were to create 
a certain amount of international 
solidarity among students and to 
establish an international student 
organization comparable to the 
Soviet-sponsored World Federation 
of Democratic Youth. These pur- 
poses were realized, and the Con- 
gress itself was definitely political 
in tone—being concerned with Fas- 
cism and Anti-Fascism, democracy, 
foreign-policy items, etc. No one in 
the American delegation—regard- 
less of his political leanings—would 
honestly deny that a strong Com- 
munist or at least pro-Soviet major- 
ity dominated the deliberations and 
still exercises its control in the 
Council and the Executive Commit- 
tee elected at the Congress as in- 
terim functioning bodies. 

It was not, however, this political 
complexion that was decisive for 
the American delegation. What im- 
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pressed them most was the fact that 
national student organizations, es- 
pecially in European countries, had 
a strength, an importance, and an 
effectiveness far beyond anything 
even contemplated for such a body 
in the United States. The convic- 
tion was borne in upon them that 
American college students would 
never be able to make the weight 
of their opinion felt in internation- 
al student affairs until some similar 
organization, of a _ representative 
character, existed in this country. 
Several American caucuses during 
and after the World Student Con- 
gress further stressed this idea, and 
eventually the decision was made to 
hold a preparatory Congress in the 
United States to determine whether 
such an organization would be feas- 
ible here. 

The group that reached this con- 
clusion—the American delegation— 
was as widely representative a stu- 
dent group as had ever been gath- 
ered for such a project. Its twenty- 
five members included ten students 
from ten different universities 
chosen on a basis of geographical 
distribution (e.g., Harvard, Chicago, 
Texas, U.C.L.A., North Carolina); 
the other fifteen came from nine of 
the most important national stu- 
dent organizations (e.g., National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council, 
American Youth for Democracy, 
National Catholic Youth Council, 
Student Federalists, etc.). All 
racial, political, and religious groups 
were in some way represented; de- 
bate within the delegation itself was 
at all times lively—and often heat- 
ed. It would be impossible to blanket 
the whole group under one general 
heading; but the majority were 
what may be termed idealistic liber- 
als, proponents of the soft answer 
in international affairs, unwilling to 


oppose (or possibly unable to rec- 
ognize) Communist philosophy or 
Soviet foreign policy, hypercritical 
of our own State Department (espe- 
cially when its activities conflicted 
with those of USSR)—sincere hu- 
manitarians who were so concerned 
with the problem of bettering the 
student community and_ taking 
away the stigma of “imperialism” 
and “dollar diplomacy” from the 
United States that they became 
conciliatory almost to the point of 
weakness. 


Since the delegation had felt that 
they themselves were neither com- 
petent nor representative enough to 
set up a new organization without 
the approval and concurrence of 
American students as a whole, they 
decided upon the Chicago students’ 
congress of last December 28th- 
30th. The concrete preparations 
were carried out by a committee of 
those members of this delegation 
available for such work. Some nine 
hundred four-year colleges and uni- 
versities were invited; explanatory 
material was sent out, and the phy- 
sical arrangements were made to 
house the expected number of dele- 
gates in the vicinity of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during the Christmas 
holidays. 

Three objective purposes were 
agreed upon: (a) to hear a report 
on the international student scene 
—particularly the Prague Congress; 
(b) to consider whether the national 
organization would be either desir- 
able or possible—and determine, to 
some extent, its nature; (c) if this 
last question were affirmatively an- 
swered (which it was), to elect a 
continuations committee to do the 
interim work between the confer- 
ence and a later constitutional con- 
vention. 
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By all fair standards the Chicago 
conference was a success; four hun- 
dred and seventy-five delegates from 
two hundred and ninety-five colleges 
and nineteen national organizations 
attended; and there were in addition 
approximately two hundred and 
fifty observers. This total of seven 
hundred and twenty-five was almost 
double what had been expected, but 
facilities were provided to accom- 
modate all. Quality on the whole 
was high, too; one received the im- 
pression that these students really 
represented the thinking leadership 
of the student world. It would have 
been a revelation to those who cling 
to the old notion that college stu- 
dents are concerned only with 
dances, football games, and gradu- 
ation. The business was conducted 
on a rational plane and with a con- 
structive approach; the rabble-rous- 


ing and emotional appeals of pre- 


vious gatherings—such as_ the 
Prague Congress—were held to a 
minimum. The problems discussed 
were concrete conditions existing on 
American college campuses—e.g., 
racial discrimination, quota sys- 
tems, economic difficulties, housing, 
student government, relations with 
the faculty, etc., plus the details of 
organizing such a thing as the na- 
tional student organization. Politi- 
cal problems as such were ruled out, 
and the deliberations were con- 
cerned with problems of student 
life which students themselves could 
solve. 

The three objectives were achieved 
so far as the limited time allowed. 
The anticipated debate on the In- 
ternational Union of Students did 
not materialize; two reports were 
given concerning the Prague Con- 
gress, which varied only in the 
amount of Communist control the 
speakers considered existed in the 
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IUS, and the panel voted unani- 
mously to investigate the terms 
under which the American student 
organization might seek affiliation. 

There was more difficulty with 
the second objective, for it became 
obvious very early in the second 
day that there would not be time 
for the four panels (on organization, 
interim committee, international re- 
lations, and program) to complete 
their discussions and report to the 
plenary session. After debate over 
four or five issues had consumed 
almost the total time at the dele- 
gates’ disposal, the assembly voted 
to publish all panel reports as they 
stood and leave the consideration 
of specific controversial items for 
the months intervening prior to the 
constitutional convention. 

Third item, the election of the 
interim committee, was carried out 
successfully, if a bit hastily. The 
four national officers of the National 
Continuations Committee (NCC) 
were Jim Smith (University of 
Texas student body president, 
strong personality and self-styled 
Socialist), President; Russell Austin 
(University of Chicago, chairman 
of the Prague delegation and of the 
preparatory committee, alleged 
Communist), Vice-President; Clif- 
ton Wharton (Harvard University, 
member of the National Intercol- 
legiate Christian Council), Secre- 
tary; John J. Simons (Fordham 
University, prominent in Catholic 
college student activities, member 
of the board of World Student Ser- 
vice Fund), Treasurer. Direction 
of the interim activities of the NCC 
was left in the hands of these four 
men; practically, it devolved upon 
Smith and Austin—both of whom 
worked full-time on the project in 
Chicago and Madison. The task of 
drawing up the draft constitution 
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and program was given to a Staff 
Committee of four students in the 
neighborhood of Chicago, who were 
also elected at the conference. 

Besides the officers and the Staff 
Committee there was an Executive 
Committee of thirty-three. Thirty 
of these were chairmen of the thirty 
geographical regions into which the 
United States was divided for the 
purposes of regional activity (they 
have since been reduced to twenty- 
five); the other three represented 
the existing national student organi- 
zations. This committee met twice 
during the interim period, but most 
of the preparatory work took place 
within the regions. 

In its preparations, conduct, and 
aftermath, the Chicago student con- 
ference was a microcosm of the po- 
litical patterns of this country. All 
political ideologies were represent- 
ed, and nearly every type of political 
activity took place. Pre-congress 
propaganda was spread by various 
national organizations—such as 
American Youth for Democracy, 
Student Federalists, and the Cath- 
olic groups; several delegations 
arrived with specific, detailed, thor- 
oughly worked-out plans for the 
structure and functioning of the 
NSA—one of these, proposed by the 
University of Texas, formed the 
basis for the draft constitution. Dur- 
ing the Congress there were cau- 
cuses of various groups all through 
the nights and even during panel 
and plenary sessions; parliamen- 
tary procedure was employed 
throughout; a mysterious, partisan 
Chronicle appeared on the scene 
and died a violent death after two 
issues; minority-control techniques 
crept in from time to time; besides 
the talk about “slates,” “blocs,” and 
“alliances,” there was much run- 
ning up and down the aisles, pass- 
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ing of notes, lobbying, and button- 
holing of delegates at the rear of the 
auditorium and in corners here and 
there. 


After the Chicago conference the 
campaigns began in earnest; first 
came the published reports of be- 
hind-the-scenes activity. Catholic 
delegates—making their first ap- 
pearance in non-sectarian surround- 
ings away from the authority and 
protection of priests and religious— 
were the most obvious target; one 
of their main reasons for being 
present had been to keep Commu- 
nists from taking over the show; 
and since they lacked experience, 
their politicking was a bit heavy- 
handed (not so subtle as that of 
their more polished comrades). The 
Daily Worker, for example, spoke of 
the Catholic delegate’s report on the 
Prague Congress as a “Red-baiting 
tirade”; Political Affairs comment- 
ed on the “reactionary, negative” 
roles played by Catholic delegates 
at Prague, described the “Catholic 
caucus . . . meeting nightly,” and 
wondered whether “the leaders of 
the Catholic student movement have 
really learned how to participate 
honestly in a broad, non-partisan 
organization.” The New Masses 
correspondent wrote in similar vein, 
and one of the delegates asserted in 
The Nation that elections were de- 
cided in all-night caucuses of Cath- 
olics and Socialists. Some college 
periodicals exhibited similar ten- 
dencies, but on the whole the pub- 
lished reports of other groups—in- 
cluding Catholics—were more an- 
alytical than polemic. 

During the eight-month period 
between the Chicago and Madison 
conferences the preparatory work 
went on; the charges and counter- 
charges were made; rumors of in- 
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vestigations by the FBI and the 
House Committee on un-American 
Activities were passed around; last- 
minute articles appeared in Plain 
Talk, the Progressive, the New Lead- 
er, etc., stimulating interest in the 
political aspects of the Madison con- 
vention. The conference itself be- 
gan ia an atmosphere of excitement, 
but eventually settled down to seri- 
ous business. 

The details of the Wisconsin con- 
vention have been reported ade- 
quately in the nation’s newspapers 
and magazines. The same serious- 
ness and sincerity prevailed that 
had been noted at Chicago. The 
same issues were discussed: exist- 
ing national student organizations 
were excluded from membership; 2 
the race question was brought to 
an end again by a compromise 
which recognized the progress to- 
ward interracial justice made in 
some Southern regions; affiliation 
with the Communist-controlled IUS, 
a bitterly debated issue, was post- 
poned, and a negotiating team is to 
be trained and sent to Prague next 
year; the NSA is to be an associa- 
tion of student bodies, not a mass 
organization of students; there will 
be a nine-man Advisory Council 
(non-student) to aid its co-opera- 
tion with faculties and administra- 
tions. A workable, streamlined 
constitution was adopted, vesting 
policy-making power in the annual 
Congress and delegating (as is nec- 
essary in voluntary organizations) 
broadly discretionary executive 
power to the Executive Committee— 

2Such organizations include the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, New- 
man Club Federation, National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council, American Youth for De- 
mocracy, Students for Democratic Action, Stu- 
dent Federalists, and about a score more; 
delegates to the NSA convention did not feel 
that these organizations as such should be in- 


cluded, since their membership is indirectly 
Tepresented by elected campus delegates. 
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particularly the five national offi- 
cers, These students—President 
Bill Welsh (Berea College), Vice- 
Presidents Ralph Dungan (St. Jos- 
eph’s, Philadelphia) and Bob Smith 
(Yale), Secretary Janis Tremper 
(Rockford College), and Treasurer 
Leland Jones (University of Buf- 
falo)—will drop out of school for 
their one-year term to establish the 
central offices in Madison. They 
constitute a first-class team. 

The program embodied in the 
convention resolutions includes the 
publication of a national student 
magazine, the conducting of a cul- 
tural festival (Culturale) next sum- 
mer, the carrying on of internation- 
al relations with several interna- 
tional bodies (including UNESCO), 
and the completing of several na- 
tional surveys (on student govern- 
ment, housing, health, discrimina- 
tion, educational opportunity, grad- 
uate facilities). Underlying this 
ambitious program was the convic- 
tion of the temporary officers that 
the organization could achieve cam- 
pus and national support only if it 
showed “real and tangible results in 
the first year of its life.’ The pres- 
ent executive team agrees, but they 
point out that a less extensive pro- 
gram will be more amenable to 
achievement; at the same time they 
are inclined to believe that the NSA 
will have accomplished enough if it 
can in one year consolidate its own 
structure, gather files and infor- 
mation, produce a national student 
publication of value and influence, 
conduct its Culturale, and establish 
itself as the agency for contact with 
student organizations abroad. 


It remains for us here rather to 
evaluate the convention and its re- 
sults. We are faced with the NSA 
and all that it implies. What should 
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be the position of Catholic students 
and educators? 

Beyond a doubt many groups ap- 
peared at the Wisconsin meeting 
with private axes to grind, and 
these tendencies will carry over into 
the organization born there. It is 
sad, but unavoidable. Some groups 
are very frankly weighing the pres- 
sure-group possibilities of the NSA; 
it is a well-known fact that the Com- 
munist Party has been looking for 
a new student front ever since the 
collapse of the American Student 
Union—and especially now that the 
heat is on their American Youth 
for Democracy; many of the Cath- 
olics, too, were lured to Madison 
by the prospect of an anti-Commu- 
nist crusade. In view of all this, 
the question is often asked: is there 
really any unifying force, any bond 
that can unite all these divergent 
elements? 

The answer is a term which ap- 
pears vague at first glance: student 
welfare. The conception is that the 
latest segment or class of American 
society to begin to achieve self-con- 
sciousness, to realize its place and 
responsibilities in the social struc- 
ture, is what we may call the stu- 
dent milieu. Just as within the 
laboring class there are organiza- 
tion, party affiliation, political 
processes, the recognition of rights 
and responsibilities peculiar to the 
laborers’ world, so also within the 
ranks of students there is growing 
up—slowly in the traditionally in- 
dividualistic United States—the no- 
tion of solidarity, of fellowship, of 
brotherhood, the recognition of a 
common purpose, a common work, 
a common means of achieving this 
goal, a common service to be ren- 
dered to the society which makes 
education possible. Education is 
the end, the university with all its 
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facilities the means; student life is 
the common denominator. And 
now within this environment, after 
several rather short-lived previous 
attempts, an organization seeks ex- 
istence as a stable and permanent 
service to the student community, 
and through it to the world. 

This is the vision of NSA; this is 
what we can give. 

Certain peculiarities of this stu- 
dent world merit special considera- 
tion: first of all, it is a transitory 
thing; one is not a student—for- 
mally at least—all his life; the dif- 
ficulty of assuring the continuity of 
a student organization is therefore 
great. Secondly, there is a certain 
spirit of independence among stu- 
dents which has its good and its bad 
sides; they are inclined to resent 
having any ideology crammed dog- 
matically down their throats, and 
at the same time they are inclined 
to swallow without question any 
doctrine sugar-coated with the “pro- 
gressive” or “democratic” flavor. 
Thirdly, the enthusiasm of youth 
is of course shared by students— 
the espousing of a cause, the move- 
ment for change and reform; if the 
cause is good, the support of youth 
is a tremendous shot in the arm; if 
the cause is subversive, then look 
out! 

It all adds up, however, to the ob- 
jective consideration that students 
are united (or can be united) by the 
single goal of student welfare. Their 
various concepts of this may differ, 
but at least it is something to start 
with. These common problems 
must be met; the future leaders of 
the nation must be developed in the 
colleges and universities and given 
the opportunity to lead while they 
are there; and there is no greater 
guarantee of a future, peaceful 
world than a constructive interna- 
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tional association of progressive na- 
tional student organizations. Per- 
haps this will become the philoso- 
phy of the NSA; it is the philosophy 
of some members, and it could be- 
come that of the majority. 

All of this strikes a note of hope 
for the future; it leads us to believe 
that the Wisconsin student confer- 
ence will prove to have been of very 
great significance for the future of 
education in this country. Educa- 
tors have been inclined to regard the 
student as the “subject” of educa- 
tion, as a merely passive recipient 
of the information dispensed in the 
university. Students are coming 
to believe otherwise, to feel that 
they have a contribution to make 
in the educational process, to recog- 
nize the pressure that they as an or- 
ganized group can generate. The 


National Student Association—for 
good or ill—is a concrete expression 


of this trend. To what extent it will 
go into politics is doubtful. It is 
difficult to see how it can avoid some 
political activity; one can see no 
real objection, either, provided that 
such activity is for the benefit of 
students and in conformity with 
their proper place in national af- 
fairs. 

For those who would dismiss this 
as another Communist front, it 
should be pointed out that that is an 
attitude certainly unworthy and un- 
typical of the United States; it be- 
speaks fear. If some colleges feel 
this way, let them remember that 
their delegates had the opportunity 
to present and defend their convic- 
tions in open session; they did not 
commit their institutions; and there 
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was neither gag rule, religious quali- 
fication, nor poll tax to hinder them. 
Certainly Communists were there, 
active and articulate; so were Cath- 
olics, Protestants, Jews, Socialists, 
Conservatives. There was no phoney 
unanimity; all divisive issues con- 
cerning student life were faced 
squarely, in the traditionally Amer- 
ican manner; the majority ruled on 
all policy issues, and the minority 
will certainly try to become the ma- 
jority next time. 

It does not follow that debate will 
destroy; it is to be hoped that fu- 
ture emphasis will be on similari- 
ties, however, rather than differ- 
ences—and that the give-and-take 
will build. The negative approach 
is fatal; a workable constitution, a 
modest and feasible program, and 
responsible officers will insure suc- 
cess and longevity. In the last an- 
alysis, however, the success of the 
NSA will depend upon two factors 
—the friendly interest and co-opera- 
tion of the nation, particularly of 
those engaged in the job of higher 
education, and the responsibility of 
students on individual campuses 
(for that is where the work takes 
place). 

The world student community 
and the national student commu- 
nity which NSA seeks to establish 
and develop rest upon the commu- 
nity formed by students, professors, 
and administration on each campus. 
The task, locally, nationally, and in- 
ternationally, is tremendous. Cath- 
olic students cannot remain aloof; 
we have to bear witness to the 
Light in the gathering dusk of the 
world. 








PETER 


Monsignor’s Canary 
By SIsTER M. GERTRUDE QUINLAN 


ETER in your gilded cage, 
Lavish is your heritage 

Of liquid song. The whole day long 
A thousand little rills 
Rippling with eddying trills, 
Flow and float from that wee throat, 
To soar and pour 
In gay cascades along the corridor, 
A mounting flood of music and of joy! 
“You lovely, lovely, lovely little boy!” 


In that thimbleful of brain 

Is there any mental strain, 

As you fix two restless eyes 

On your master great and wise, 
Your professor from the college 
Who, with tons and tons of knowledge, 
Finds relief from learned ’isms 

In your joyous paroxysms? 

Such a notion would be queer, 

For you cock your little ear,— 
And who wouldn’t?—just to hear 
“Hello, darling! Thank you, dear!” 


Does a wee rapture stir your tiny heart? 

What urges you to hop, and flit, and dart; 

To steer a course with smooth, unruffled wing. 
Swift as an arrow, through your busy swing? 
Finer feeling, keener wit 

Scarce could learn the like of it. 

Who taught you this adroit and pretty thing? 
“You little prince! You darling little king!” 


In spite of bars, your spirit still is free 

To do what little birds were made to do: 

To voice itself in golden melody 

That wins and charms, like all things fine and true. 
Who that has heard it ever could forget 

That animated word-and-song duet! 

And which part, think you, is the sweeter, 

His or yours? You lucky Peter! 


What delicate intuition could create 

This bond between the lowly and the great? 
“Suffer the little ones!” Behold and see 
Something akin to God’s simplicity. 
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By JoHN B. SHEERIN 
of the Paulist Fathers 


T the AFL Convention in Atlan- 
tic City in 1935, John L. Lewis 
was arguing a point in favor of the 
rubber union. Big Bill Hutcheson, 
head of the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, tried to interrupt. 
Lewis called the objections “pretty 
small potatoes,” whereupon Hutche- 
son countered that he was raised on 
that kind of potato. Then he sput- 
tered a ribald name, lumbered up to 
Lewis and swung at his chin. He 
missed. Lewis came back with a 
quick right; they grappled, and 


finally crashed into the furniture. 
Brawling is not beneath the dig- 


nity of certain labor leaders of the 
present day. They had to be tough 
in the early days and it’s still in the 
blood. Battling the company’s 
hatchet-men meant rough-house: 
the company guerrillas were out to 
kill. Some of these union leaders 
were great men in their time. They 
took labor out of slavery and their 
names should be held by working- 
men in everlasting benediction. But 
they have lived too long. A new type 
of labor leader is needed in our time. 

The pioneering experience of 
many of these pugnacious veterans 
unfits them for present problems. 
They are class-war conscious, ready 
to fight the employer at the drop 
of the hat. They grew up in a tradi- 
tion of rugged free-for-all. In fact, 
all early litigation was decided for 
or against labor in court accord- 
ing to the few rules of the game of 
wage warfare. But labor today has 
won its victories in wages and hours 


and should now live in peace with 
the employer. The Labor Day State- 
ment of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the NCWC (1946) encour- 
aged organized labor to “extend its 
activities beyond the traditional 
limits of collective bargaining over 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions into the field of labor-manage- 
ment co-operation and eventually 
into an organized system of indus- 
try councils.” 

As Mr. Goetz A. Briefs says: 
“ ...a good deal of the traditional 
union objectives has been won dur- 
ing the New Deal.” He goes on to 
state that the unions are now tak- 
ing a turn from job-consciousness 
to business-consciousness. Now, if 
the union leaders assume the chip- 
on-the-shoulder attitude when they 
advise the employer how to run the 
business, they are simply opening 
up a new avenue of industrial 
trouble. The union leader must be 
ready to bargain and compromise 
for the public good and on terms 
congenial to the employer as well 
as to the employee. The old-style 
labor official cannot qualify for the 
job. The leader of today must be 
a good citizen. There are, of course, 
hundreds of labor champions who 
are ideally fitted for the task, but 
the trouble is that many of the men 
at the top of the big unions are un- 
necessarily belligerent. 

Their campaign against the Taft- 
Hartley Act has been inept and ir- 


1 “Union-Management Co-operation” in Re- 
view of Social Economy, June, 1947, p. 67. 
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relevant. They have been using an 
arrogant rhetoric that is obsolete. 
At the Teamsters’ Convention in 
San Francisco in August, Dan To- 
bin presided against a background 
which pictured him as he was in 
1894 driving a butcher’s wagon in 
Boston. The tirades against the 
Taft-Hartley Act sound like an 1890 
truck-driver cursing through his 
mustache at the horses. Rhetoric 
apart, the charge is that Taft-Hart- 
ley has robbed labor of substantial 
gains made under the Wagner Act. 
It is true that it is a law born of re- 
sentment; according to Congress, 
a just resentment at the officious- 
ness of the unions under the former 
law. It must be remarked, however, 
that the Conference Report is much 
milder than the House version. But 
any legislation that is born of pique 
is fairly certain to have its faults. 

It would have been good strategy 
to submit to the law, and then 
through competent public relations, 
to show labor as the “martyr” to 
Republican reaction or big business. 
Father John P. Monaghan, chaplain 
of ACTU, New York, speaking at the 
ACTU Convention in July, said: 
“The bill is the product of resent- 
ment and to that extent is bad 
statesmanship. It will be amended, 
or repealed, when public resent- 
ment against Communist - domi- 
nated unions and labor czars is no 
longer justified.” 

In other words, the crisis de- 
mands that the unions proceed im- 
mediately to clean house before they 
can hope to persuade the public that 
the law is unjust. This task of edu- 
cational persuasion is something 
rather novel for labor. The AFL 
counter-attack against the assault of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers was well done in press and 
radio. The unions, however, have 
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not availed themselves of the chief 
propaganda facilities. They must 
learn to advertise on a large scale. 

Instead of pursuing a new con- 
cept of public relations, certain 
labor leaders have squared off for a 
fight. John L. Lewis, one of the 
thirteen vice-presidents of the AFL, 
has refused to comply with the law. 
One provision requires all local, 
national and international union 
officials to sign affidavits affirming 
that they are not Communists. Gen- 
eral Counsel Robert Denham inter- 
preted this to mean that the top offi- 
cers of AFL and CIO must sign, as 
well as officers of their unions. By 
refusing to sign, Lewis had cut off 
the AFL from the privilege of bring- 
ing a case before the National Labor 
Relations Board. In other words, the 
7,500,00 members of the AFL were 
deprived of the benefits of the law 
because of the melodranta of one 
man. But on October 7th the NLRB, 
overruling Mr. Denham’s interpre- 
tation, held that officers of the two 
federations need not sign. Thus a 
CIO union can enter a case if its 
own officers sign, even though John 
L. Lewis, vice-president of the Fed- 
eration refuses to sign. Similarly, 
the Commissioner of Baseball might 
exempt the head of the National 
League from a law affecting the Na- 
tional League Club officers. Lewis, 
of course, is the gainer: he looms up 
as the great man of labor—“Lewis 
against the world.” But the unions 
have suffered. 

Other union leaders have been 
equally clumsy and shortsighted in 
their policies. They have tolerated, 
perhaps encouraged, open violation 
of that section forbidding political 
expenditures by the unions. For in- 
stance, CIO electioneers in Balti- 
more and Allentown have openly 
snubbed the law. 
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The rhetoric of the bosses in op- 
posing the Act has been emotional. 
The “Tuff-Heartless Bill” meant 
“slave-labor.” Both sides of the 
controversy on the Bill spoke the 
language of 1900 but that of the 
labor leaders was more picturesque. 
“There is one thing,” said John L. 
Lewis, “about the Republican Con- 
gress. It stays bought....” At 
the San Francisco Convention of the 
AFL, President Green was fighting 
mad. He ripped Senator Taft up 
and down and dared the Republi- 
cans to nominate him. Phil Murray 
spoke of the legislators’ “cynical 
contempt for human liberty,” of 
their “attempt to destroy labor 
unions, to degrade living standards, 
to extinguish and to cripple the ex- 
ercise of basic rights; it was all “a 
foul brew.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act gave labor 
a glorious chance but the leaders 
have ingloriously muffed it. Their 
incompetency in the field of public 
relations is mirrored in the Gallup 
Poll figures on public reaction to 
the law. In early August, according 
to the poll, 53% of U. S. citizens 
queried expressed a desire for re- 
vision or repeal. But the figures pub- 
lished by Gallup on October Ist 
show that opposition sentiment has 
declined to 45%. 

The unions, if they are to be suc- 
cessful in amending certain sections 
of the law, should look for less bom- 
bast from their leaders and more 
light. There are some grievous 
faults in the law and they can be 
pointed out. In fact the Social Ac- 
tion Department of the NCWC 
thought the Bill so faulty that it 
should be vetoed. 

Before discussing some of the 
questionable provisions, I might say 
that the law seems to be essentially 
good in spite of its defects. And I 
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venture the opinion that it con- 
forms substantially to Catholic 
teaching on the rights of labor. I 
say opinion advisedly because it is 
rather presumptuous for a Catholic 
writer to claim that a particular law 
or project is the best means toward 
attaining the ends of social justice. 
Truth is often clouded, and pru- 
dence, the choice of the best means 
to an end, may be a hard choice of 
nuances. Christ came primarily to 
atone, secondarily to teach truths 
necessary to salvation. In making 
practical applications of the pri- 
mary teachings, the Church is in no 
hurry to anticipate the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost. If she were to con- 
demn the “closed shop” and then 
change her mind about it, the weak 
Catholic would say: “Why not 
change your mind about birth-con- 
trol?” To return to the Act, I do 
But 
there is chaff along with the wheat. 

First, the law is open to serious 
criticism from the standpoint of 
legal expression. I believe it was 
Father Masse in America who re- 
ferred to the Taft-Hartley Act as 
“Hell for Labor: Purgatory for Em- 
ployers, and Paradise for lawyers.” 
Of course no law is perfect. The 
sixty-nine bulky volumes of NLRB 
decisions bear witness to the per- 
plexities of the Wagner Act. But 
legal counsel will get some large 
fees from puzzling out the meaning 
of a few portions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The New Leader editorial (Sep- 
tember 6th) speaking of the am- 
biguity of the law, attempted to jus- 
tify Mr. Denham in his interpreta- 
tion of the non-Communist oath 
rule. But the veteran labor lawyer, 
Elias Lieberman, in a letter to the 
editor on September 20th challenged 
his interpretation of several terms 


consider it essentially good. 
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of the Act, viz., “affiliate or constitu- 
ent unit” and “national or interna- 
tional union.” The editor in his re- 
joinder said: 


“The passage under discussion 
reads as if it had been sabotaged by 
its authors. Nobody can tell what 
it means. When it comes before the 
courts, the judges can justify any 
sort of decision which suits their 
fancy. . . . The Congressmen pro- 
duced a masterpiece of ambigu- 


ity....” 


If the labor leaders had denounced 
the Act for its verbal obscurity, they 
would have been on firm ground. 
They would have made a better im- 
pression on public opinion than 
they did by throwing mud at Con- 
gressmen. 

Secondly, they would have been 
more successful if they had offered 
sound and solid reasons why they 
opposed the law. They contented 
themselves with blustery tirades 
without getting down to particulars. 
Claude Robinson in Look (Septem- 
ber 30th) reveals that the Opinion 
Research Corporation found a para- 
doxical reaction to Taft-Hartley 
among the workers. The survey 
showed that 31% of laborers ques- 
tioned regretted the passage of the 
Bill. Yet, when they were told the 
specific provisions of the Act, they 
gave a 68% endorsement to the ten 
separate planks of the law. Claude 
Robinson comments: 


“In their arguments against the 
Taft-Hartley law, labor leaders have 
alleged that it is a device to smash 


the unions. They have called it a 
“slaye-labor” bill. The employee’s 
first impression, therefore, is that 
the bill is anti-labor, an instrument 
of oppression. Poorly informed on 
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what the law contains, workers 
have so far reacted emotionally to 
these labels placed on the law by 
their leaders.” 


When the truth filters down to the 
workers, we can expect a gradual 
decline in the degree of labor’s op- 
position to the Act. 

If the leaders are wise, they will 
become a little more reasonable and 
less resonant. Instead of shooting 
off firecrackers, they should entrust 
the case for labor to men skilled in 
the art of public relations. Experts 
are needed to present the case to the 
community (and to the workers 
themselves), drawing up _indict- 
ments against each unwanted provi- 
sion and offering genuine evidence. 
The leaders cannot do it. When they 
appeared before Congress before the 
passage of the Bill, they had noth- 
ing to say. They just didn’t like the 
idea of regulating labor in any 
measure. But they gave no reasons. 

Which provisions are said to be 
unfair? The first and perhaps the 
most important is that which gives 
the worker the right to join or not 
join the union. That doesn’t sound 
so reprehensible in a free country. 
There are Catholic economists who 
claim that the worker has the moral 
obligation to join a union. This 
habit of dogmatizing a personal 
opinion is dangerous if it comes 
from the lips of a priest. Father 
Francis Connell, Professor of Moral 
Theology at Catholic University, 
does not presume to assert or teach 
a general obligation to join the 
union.? 

Secondly, the company has the 
right under the Act, to sue the union 
if it engages in certain unfair labor 
practices or breaks its contracts. 


2See The American Ecclesiastical Review, 
June, 1947, p. 430. 
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This provision seems to square with 
the American idea of fair play. Un- 
der the Wagner Act, an employer 
was almost helpless. He could be a 
defendant but never the plaintiff be- 
fore the NLRB. Now that he can 
sue under the Taft-Hartley Act, he 
is not abusing his power. As of 
October Ist only 10% of NLRB cases 
have been brought by employers. 

Then there is the stormy petrel: 
the provision requiring union offi- 
cials to sign non-Communist affi- 
davits has been in the headlines for 
weeks. As already stated, union 
officials must sign or else their 
union will not be allowed to take a 
grievance before NLRB. Some Cath- 
olic writers object that this is a 
basic violation of human rights and 
unfair because employers and fed- 
eral officers do not have to take this 
oath. 

As to the latter, perhaps such an 
oath will come later when employ- 
ers and federal officials are as con- 
spicuously Red as certain CIO 
unions. It is not, moreover, a ques- 
tion of human rights. The privilege 
of taking a case before NLRB is not 
a human right. Will it drive the 
Reds underground? They cannot go 
any farther underground than they 
are now. It is interesting to note 
that the Gallup Poll (October 1st) 
shows only 18% of voters in favor 
of changing this anti-Red provision. 


The Act requires that unions at- 
tempting to present their cases be- 
fore NLRB must file financial data 
with their members and with the 
Department of Labor. This does not 
impose any undue burden on the 
union. Certainly it is not discrimi- 
natory legislation. Every big cor- 
poration publishes annual state- 
ments. This provision will entail 
some added expense for the union 


but it is a salutary clause and will 
work to the best interests of the 
dues-paying members. 

In spite of the “slave-labor” com- 
plaints of the labor leaders, we 
ought to have honest acknowledg- 
ment of the freedom of labor under 
the law. The editorial in the Labor 
Leader (August 22nd) says: “Let’s 
face the facts. By and large, the 
American worker even under the 
Taft-Hartley measure, enjoys free- 
doms denied the majority of the 
world’s workers.” 

The Act recognizes the worker’s 
right to strike. But moral theology 
rules that the right to strike is not 
absolute. In the Taft-Hartley Act, 
it is subject to certain conditions 
which seem reasonable, such as the 
required sixty-day notice in calling 
a strike at the end of a contract, and 
Presidential veto-power for “na- 
tional emergency” strikes. Certain- 
ly the charge of “slave-labor” is 
just a shibboleth. 

The political expenditure provi- 
sion is controversial. It prohibits 
unions from spending money or 
making contributions toward politi- 
cal campaigns for federal office. If 
it should happen that a union maga- 
zine were to comment on a national 
election, the union and its officers, 
according to the Act, might be held 
guilty of violating this clause. This 
is absurd. It is a clear violation of 
the right of free speech. There is a 
law forbidding political contribu- 
tions by corporations. The consti- 
tutionality of this is also question- 
able, but not to the same degree. 
The fictionary personality of a cor- 
poration is quite different from a 
human person: and a union is sim- 
ply a group of persons who do not 
lose their rights by mere fact of as- 
sociation. Mr. Taft’s own interpre- 
tation of this clause seems mild, 
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but yet it is inadequate. He would 
allow political expenditures by the 
unions out of voluntary contribu- 
tions, but not out of dues. This 
would simply mean a lot of finan- 
cial wangling and juggling of ac- 
counts. 


The provisions aimed at feather- 
bedding, secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes are surely be- 
yond challenge. Featherbedding is 
particularly obnoxious. While it 
may not be as serious as some of 
labor’s other vices, it is more dra- 
matic and picturesque, and proba- 
bly more offensive to the public eye. 
It includes any device which arbi- 
trarily limits the worker’s output, 
requires excess workers or duplica- 
tion of work. The former toleration 
of “stand-by muscians” in a radio 
station was farcical. They stood by 
while someone else turned the rec- 
ords. Yet they had to be paid. 


The closed shop has been a help- 
ful weapon in breaking the hold 
of certain high-handed business 


bosses. However, it had its vices. 
In the closed shop no employer 
could hire a worker unless he was a 
union member. The Taft-Hartley 
Act outlaws it. Whether or not the 
closed shop is immoral is a very 
difficult question. Mr. Godfrey 
Schmidt considers it a case of 
“cuius regio, eius religio.” But it 
is not without friends in Catholic 
economics classrooms. 

The clause governing the union 
shop seems unfair. In the arrange- 
ment called the union shop, an em- 
ployer may hire a non-union work- 
er, but after thirty days, the em- 
ployee must become a member of 
the union in good standing in order 
to keep his job. The Act prescribes, 
however, that a majority of work- 
ers eligible to vote must vote for the 
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union shop in order to establish it. 
Under the former law, a majority of 
those actually voting was sufficient. 
It does not seem right to regard 
those who are absent as having 
voted “No.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act has simply 
spotlighted the gigantic task of labor 
leaders. Public sentiment must be 
congenial to labor or else the legis- 
lators who are guided by that senti- 
ment will pass repressive legisla- 
tion. It is very true that the Gov- 
ernment should be specially solici- 
tous for labor, should tip the scales 
slightly in favor of the working- 
man. According to Pope Leo XIII: 


“The richer population have 
many ways of protecting them- 
selves, and stand less in need of 
help from the State; those who are 
badly off have no resources of their 
own to fall back upon, and must 
chiefly rely upon the assistance of 
the State. And it is for this reason 
that wage-earners, who are, un- 
doubtedly, among the weak and 
necessitous, should be _ specially 
cared for and protected by the com- 
monwealth” (“Rerum Novarum’”). 


This is still true, though wage-earn- 
ers are not quite as necessitous as 
in Pope Leo’s time. But labor must 
know by this time that when legis- 
lators help labor, it is not because 
of moral theology but because of 
public opinion which represents 
votes. 

First, the leaders have to prove 
to the public that they are actual- 
ly bucking Communism in their 
unions. They give out to the Press 
vehement denunciations of the Reds. 
But they seldom tell what practical 
measures they are actually employ- 
ing to snuff out the Party in the 
ranks. The fact is that many of these 
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leaders are playing a cautious game. 
They are well aware that their field 
is specialized and that if they lost 
their jobs, they would find few open- 
ings elsewhere. But a capable and 
honest leader can break the Com- 
mies if he really tries. Plain Talk 
(September, 1947) gives an account 
of the manner in which a good 
leader purged the Bridgeport local 
UERMW. The large parent organ- 
ization is, however, still very Red. 
At the Convention a few weeks ago 
this CIO union passed a Party-line 
resolution by 6 to 1. The NMU Con- 
vention was another sample of 
Communism running wild. In con- 
sequence, the average American 


thinks of a union-member as a radi- 
cal agitator. A good leader could not 
only stifle Communism, but through 
good propaganda, he could show the 
public that his union members are 
just the ordinary American good 


Joes. Father William Smith has 
done this very capably in Crown 
Heights Comment (September 30, 
1947) in his “Spotlight on Joe— 
American Workman.” We’ve had 
enough of the “common man.” 
Secondly, the labor leader must 
show the public that he does not 
want to club the employer over the 
head and force him to run his busi- 
ness according to the union’s pleas- 
ure. In July of this year, Mr. Papa, 
head of the food-hauling local of the 
AFL Teamsters in New York, ad- 
mitted that in his $300 million-a- 
year business he reserved the right 
to tell employers how to run their 
affairs. There is a general impres- 
sion abroad that there is a bureau- 
cracy at the top of the big unions, a 
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belligerent crowd that has an im- 
perialistic urge to dominate em- 
ployers, and is ready to call a strike 
any time. Good public relations will 
show the public that the leaders are 
ready to co-operate with the em- 
ployers in a genial manner on pro- 
duction programs and pricing poli- 
cies. 

Maybe the leaders deemed it pru- 
dent to call for a veto of the Act. 
But now that it is here, apparently 
accepted by the public, it is better 
to submit and work quietly toward 
revision or deletion of the defective 
portions. Philip Murray has called 
upon his men to “sweep out of of- 
fice the Congressmen and Senators 
who voted against the people.” Such 
politically recriminatory activity 
might have only one real effect— 
to unite labor by means of a Third 
Party. But such is not the unity that 
labor should desire. It needs a union 
in love rather than a union in hate. 

The 1947 Labor Day Statement of 
the Social Action Department of the 
NCWC calls upon labor to obey the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It is now the law 
of the land. The Act as eventually 
revised will realize the best aspira- 
tions of the Wagner Act and these 
revisions obtained under quiet obe- 
dience will result in amiable indus- 
trial relations. 

But peace will not come until a 
new type of leader rises up in our 
country. A leader who is large- 
minded, sensitive to the complexi- 
ties of the world of 1947 and—above 
all—a good citizen. Perhaps he will 
have to be a saint, and perhaps God 
will give him to us in His own good 
time. 








THE ENVELOPE 


By MARIE BLANCHE MCDONALD 


RANDMA POTTER was on her 
way to church. Every Satur- 
day she went to confession. She 
shambled along in shoes a few sizes 
too large for her, slowly, obviously 
not anxious to get there. Almost 
reluctantly, she pulled the old door 
open and walked in. 

It was a bright and sunny day 
but within the old church it was 
cold and dark. She sat in front be- 
side the confessional. There were a 
few other old women before her, 
but it seemed only a matter of sec- 
onds till her turn came. Mechani- 
cally she rose, crept into the com- 
partment and drew the door shut 
behind her. It was pitch dark in 
there. She shivered. A great feel- 
ing of terror was welling up in her. 
The sense of oppression that had 
been weighing her down for a week 
grew and grew until it nearly stifled 
her. She was a bit scrupulous at 
times and Father Kelly scolded her 
for it gently. “Faith is not enough,” 
he would say, “trust also.” She 
could be merciless in her judgment 
of self. Over and over, she had re- 
hearsed what she would say; but 
everything was all muddled up in 
her mind now. How could she tell 
what she had done? How explain 
in a few words what she had gone 
through of temptation and misery, 
of indecision and anguish? 

She was afraid of death, and never 
more so than when her heart beat 
wildly as it did now. She had a 
horrible constriction in her chest. 
And suddenly the thought came to 
her that perhaps God was angry 


with her. God angry with her and 
about to strike her dead. She had 
been tried and found wanting. Her 
mind slipped away to that fateful 
day a week ago.... 


Morning. Six-thirty o’clock. The 
alarm clock screamed like an angry 
siren across her nerves and startled 
her out of sleep. She put out a thin, 
wrinkled hand and shut it off. She 
shivered a little from the cold, a 
pathetic little figure in a worn white 
nightgown. She knelt, groaning a 
little, her face all screwed up to ex- 
press the pain she was sure to feel, 
crossed herself, and began the “Our 
Father.” 

There had been few days in 
Grandma Potter’s life she had not 
begun that way. Her prayer was al- 
ways short but fervent. She then 
dressed mechanically, mumbling to 
herself. Then, she went to the 
kitchen, raised her window-shades 
as high as she could to admit the 
sunlight, and proceeded to get 
breakfast ready. This she made sub- 
stantial enough to provide energy 
for the hard day ahead. Then she 
tidied up her two rooms a bit, and 
was ready a full quarter of an hour 
early. She wondered whether to sit 
in her little rocker and rest a while, 
or to leave at once and enjoy the 
Spring air. She decided on the lat- 
ter course, put on her shabby brown 
hat and coat, and with her work- 
apron rolled tightly under one arm, 
was on her way. The morning gave 
promise of a beautiful day. Early 
April—cool moist earth—embryonic 
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blades of grass pushing through 
the hard crust of the soil to come 
out and grow in God’s own sun- 
shine. 

With the smell of Spring full in 
her nostrils, Grandma Potter walked 
on, rather slowly at first, and sud- 
denly felt, she knew not why, curi- 
ously alive; with forgotten longings 
for she knew not what. She loved 
the Spring. All Winter long she 
had looked forward to it. Many 
times she had said, as she rubbed 
Sloan’s liniment on her hands and 
wrists to ease the pain in her swol- 
len joints: “I'll be better, come the 
Spring!” 

The clock in the church-steeple 
said seven-thirty. She had almost 
reached her destination. She walked 
a little faster now, breathing heav- 
ily. A couple of newsboys, playing 
in the street, nudged each other at 
her approach, laughing impishly, 
but she hardly noticed them. The 
Spring air brought reminiscences of 
the farm where she had been born. 
Suddenly, a couple of blocks before 
“her house,” she espied what she 
thought looked like a pay envelope. 
Right in the middle of the sidewalk 
it was, as if dropped there in her 
path by some benevolent hand. She 
glanced about her, and so far as her 
myopic eyes could reassure her, 
there was no one in sight. Awk- 
wardly, because of her arthritis, she 
stooped and picked it up. 

It was a pay envelope and it had 
not been opened. Her avid fingers 
roved caressingly over it, luxuriat- 
ing in its thickness. Quickly she 
dropped it in her pocket. Suddenly 
she remembered the big hole there; 
her fingers fumbled for it, grasped 
it and held it tight for fear it should 
get lost in the torn lining of her 
coat. Thus she reached the end of 
her journey, but gone was her se- 
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renity now. Her expression was 
worried and preoccupied as she put 
a trembling hand on the doorknob. 

She removed her coat and hung 
it in the entrance as usual; and was 
in the act of taking the envelope out 
to scrutinize it more thoroughly 
when she heard footsteps. She knew 
it must be Mrs. Condon, whose maid 
of sorts she would be for the day. 
She replaced it quickly, and remov- 
ing a safety pin from her dress, 
pinned pieces of the torn lining over 
it, thus securing it against loss and 
prying eyes. 

Mrs. Condon was a middle-aged 
woman a little on the plump side, 
hair slowly greying, good-natured 
and dull. She greeted Grandma 
Potter affably, and while the latter 
set to work, started the usual con- 
versation on the latest news. She 
had an only son in the service and 
spent her time watching for the 
mailman and listening to radio news 
broadcasts. She usuaily found in 
her scrub-woman a good listener, 
but that day, getting little response 
from her, she turned on her radio 
and sat in a rocker not far from it. 
Grandma hardly noticed it, doing 
her chores mechanically—waiting, 
waiting for that horrid day to be 
over, so she might be alone and 
think and talk to herself about what 
had happened. 

Four o’clock at last. She was free. 
She said a hasty good-by to Mrs. 
Condon, thanked her for the fifty 
cent tip, and was gone. She walked 
almost quickly home, her hand in 
her pocket. Once or twice, glanc- 
ing about furtively to make sure of 
complete solitude, she took the en- 
velope out to look at it. It bore the 
stamp of a local plant for the sum 
of $107.65. The name of the payee, 
so far as she could make out, was 
Bernard Allerton. 
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One hundred and seven dollars 
and sixty-five cents! That repre- 
sented a great deal more money 
than she had ever possessed all at 
one time. It seemed a fortune to 
her. Mentally she compared her 
own slim earnings for work that 
was surely as exhausting as that of 
the factory women. Who was this 
Allerton that he should receive more 
than a hundred dollars as one 
week’s wages? One hundred and 
seven dollars and sixty-five cents! 
It was unfair! It was unjust! And 
probably as much if not more the 
following week; and as much and 
perhaps more all the weeks that 
would follow. She suddenly envied 
and hated him. Later, she would 
berate herself for her lack of Chris- 
tian feeling, but now she shut her 
mind to that, and let her imagina- 
tion wander, thinking of the many 
things the money would buy. She 
decided it should be spent wisely: 


that is, what she would spend of it; 
she would put away at least fifty 
dollars to use in case of illness. Not 
that her wants were not many: 
shoes, a coat, hat, curtains for her 


kitchen windows, a_ table-knife, 
house dresses, and a thick warm 
blanket; she had been cold at times 
during the winter. It wasn’t that 
she had made up her mind to keep 
the money; she tried to make her- 
self believe that it would not be 
claimed. She had never stolen any- 
thing. Only once she had lit a can- 
dle in church and dropped a penny 
in the slot instead of the nickel. 
She still remembered sometimes, 
and the thought made her ashamed. 

She stopped before a bakery win- 
dow to feast her eyes on the succu- 
lent display. She thought a bit 
wryly that if she were to go in now 
the clerks would think she was look- 
ing for the usual “favors”: broken 
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pies, cupcakes with mussed-up 
frosting. She accepted all these 
things graciously enough, but deep 
down inside she was a little resent- 
ful. 

For Grandma Potter had known 
better days; as the daughter of a 
well-to-do farmer, she may not have 
known many luxuries in her father’s 
house, but there had always been 
an abundance of good things to eat. 
At nineteen she had married a loom- 
fixer in a cotton mill. He made fair 
wages which provided more than 
the bare necessities of life for his 
rapidly-growing family. But when 
they had been married a little more 
than twelve years he died. Alone, 
with a great deal of courage she 
had buckled down to the task of 
bringing up their eight children, 
sustained by her love for her fam- 
ily and quite a little pride. She 
worked at the mill, at cotton-weav- 
ing, and was not unhappy, being 
sufficient unto herself. Slack times 
had come and she had tried her 
hand at home-sewing but without 
much success. Then, little by little, 
as the perpetual drip-drip-dripping 
of water wears out the hardest 
stone, so had the growing demands 
of her brood and her inability to 
satisfy them worn out the last 
shreds of her pride. She had bor- 
rowed at first, and when she finally 
realized she would never be able to 
repay either money or food, she had 
accepted small gifts. These also 
grew and became “charity.” 

Years of this sort of thing went 
by. She never had much luck. But 
she never got used to it. And peo- 
ple would have laughed perhaps, or 
shaken their heads in disapproval if 
they had known of the way she felt. 
For wearing other people’s old 
clothes, the drudge she had become, 
oftentimes attired as a figure of 
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fun, was sometimes resentful and 
ashamed. But one had to be clothed, 
one had to be fed, and there was 
nothing else one could do, now, was 
there? 

She never gave voice to her feel- 
ings, however; and little by little 
she grew to believe herself resigned 
to her fate. “Resignation,” said the 
priest, “submission to the divine 
will is necessary to salvation.” 
Grandma Potter became very re- 
ligious. Her religion was an armor 
to her, shielding her against bitter- 
ness and despair. Her religion gave 
promise of a better life; it looked 
upon earthly trials and tribulations 
as slight compared with the eternal 
reward which would follow. 

Thus life flowed on. One by one 
her children married and moved 
away. Some of them paid her an 
occasional visit which brought her 
so much pleasure she would have 


crawled and groveled had they bid 


her do it. They never worried her. 
She never asked them for anything. 
Sometimes one of them would be 
magnanimous and with much show 
and flourish leave a dollar or so on 
her dresser. These small gifts 
moved her to tears. And now she 
was seventy-one. She blinked at her 
reflection in the shining bakery 
window: a gaunt old woman who 
stooped; dull blue eyes that stared 
as though she were listening with 
them instead of with her ears. 
She finally reach home. In the 
hall, she met old Mrs. Murphy but 
she did not stop for her usual chat. 
She hurried up the stairs, anxious 
to get away from the hurt look she 
knew must be in her old friend’s 
eyes. She reached her third floor 
out of breath as usual, her knees 
aching with the strain, unlocked her 
door and went in. She removed her 
outdoor things, sat in her little 
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rocker by the window, and began to 
rub her knees, while her mind bus- 
ied itself at her problem. Vaguely 
she felt it was a test; vaguely she 
knew she was not measuring up to 
it. Where had the detachment from 
all earthly things she was so sure 
was hers gone to? But these 
thoughts and feelings were as yet 
very faint and she refused further 
to consider them. 

Daylight faded and she still sat 
there, wrapped in thought. After a 
while she made herself some tea but 
she never knew for sure what had 
become of it; whether she drank it 
or threw it in the sink. The envelope 
now reposed in the pocket of her 
apron. Time and again she fingered 
it, while thoughts of its owner flit- 
ted through her mind. 

He had become aware of his loss 
now, and she wondered how much 
he minded. Did he have a large 
family? On the other hand, he 
might be alone, or have a wife who 
worked also. He was probably in 
the prime of life. In a couple of 
weeks, he’d hardly know he had lost 
it. He’d probably spend half of it 
on liquor. He might have been un- 
der the weather when he lost it; that 
would teach him a lesson. No doubt 
he would put an “ad” in the paper. 
She tried to imagine how soon that 
would be. She wondered how far 
her responsibility lay. Suppose she 
were not to see the “ad”? Was she, 
in conscience, bound to take the 
necessary steps to restore the money 
to the owner? 

It was natural that during the 
long evening that followed she 
should have thought of the boon 
that money might have proved in 
different circumstances of her life. 
When one is well on in years, one 
is apt to live a great deal in the 
past, however dismal that may have 
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been. There had been horrible mo- 
ments she had had to live, horrible 
compulsions she had had to go 
through. 

When her little Florence died, for 
instance; so often during the weeks 
that had followed she had thought: 
“If the doctor had been called soon- 
er, my little girl would be with me.” 
That’s what he had said: “It’s too 
late!” 

Too late! But with eight children 
to feed and clothe, you don’t sum- 
mon the doctor for a cold! That 
had so rapidly developed into croup 
and by morning the child was dead. 
She could still see her in her little 
white coffin which they had laid in 
the front room: a child so fair and 
stiff you might have believed it made 
of ice and snow. Her little lips were 
parted as if she were still trying to 
get her breath but was too tired now 
to fight for it. One of her neigh- 
bors, clumsy in her kindness, had 
said by way of sympathy: “God is 
merciful, Mrs. Potter; that’ll be one 
less you'll have to worry about.” 
“Yes, God is merciful,” she had re- 
peated, hardly knowing what it was 
she said, while in her mind the 
thought raced around, worrying and 
harassing: “Too late!” “She was so 
delicate,” went on the comforter, 
“by and by she’d have needed care 
you could not afford to give her, 
dear.” She had acquiesced again 
because it seemed the easiest thing 
to do, but her heart had been wrung 
by a horrible sense of deprivation. 

Tears stung at her eyelids — re- 
membering. Her baby was in her 
arms again, her soft cheek rubbing 
against hers, her fragrant mouth 
close to her ear murmuring: “I wuv 
you, mama.” 

Then, the time her oldest son, Er- 
nest, had been sent to the Sockanos- 
set School for boys for petty thefts. 


The shame! the sense of guilt! the 
remembrance of the neighbors’ 
scorn! The money would have re- 
imbursed what he’d taken; Ernest 
was really a good boy; it was evil 
companions that had done it. He 
had looked at her almost reproach- 
fully when they had come for him. 
Ah! the appeal in her child’s eyes 
she had had to be blind to! 

Later,—and that had been the 
hardest blow of all,—her pretty 
Lilian told her one day she was 
about to become a mother. One hun- 
dred dollars would have paid her 
board somewhere. Lil refused stub- 
bornly to go to the “institution.” All 
her life her mother was to remem- 
ber the neighbors’ ill-concealed curi- 
osity, their sharp glances when the 
girl went by. 

All this was past now. She was 
alone now. Nothing to bear from 
the neighbors any more, no scorn, 
no blame—nothing but pity; and 
sometimes, that seemed bitterest of 
all. 

All in all, she spent a miserable 
evening. About ten o’clock she went 
to bed. She said her prayers a little 
distractedly that night; in some ob- 
scure and undefined way, she felt 
her paradise to be in jeopardy. But 
when everything else was asleep, 
her conscience awoke. Its voice was 
very human at first: “What will 
people say if you should be found 
out? .. . somebody may have seen 
you pick it up. It isn’t yours. What 
would your father have said of 
someone who did things like that? 
. .- To keep what isn’t yours is the 
same as stealing. .. . You should do 
all you can to find the owner ... if 
God wills you to keep the money, 
He will ordain,” and so on and so 
on. It was not till she had tired 
herself with hours of tossing wake- 
fulness that drowsiness came. She 
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REQUIEM FOR A RICH MAN 


slept fitfully. Each time she awoke, 
her hand sought the envelope under 
her pillow. 

Morning came at last and she was 
back at it again: the trough of her 
indecision deepened once more. She 
tried to assuage her troubled spirit 
by the thought that there was no 
hurry—she would keep it a day or 
so longer and then take the neces- 
sary steps to return it to its owner. 
She was nervous again, and talked 
volubly to herself as she prepared 
breakfast. Suddenly, the desire 
came to her to regale her eyes at 
least on her “treasure”; surely, 
there could be no harm in “look- 
ing” at it. The kettle was boiling; 
quickly she inserted the envelope to 
steam the flap: she would thus be 
able to open and seal it again with 
no signs of tampering. 

Her hands were shaking violently 
when she withdrew the contents. 
Almost immediately she uttered a 
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cry of dismay, of grief, of bitter dis- 
appointment: instead of the green- 
backs and silver she expected to see, 
she had withdrawn slips of old 
newspaper and rusty World’s Fair 
tokens; she had been the victim of 
a hoax. In a flash she remembered 
the newsboys’ jeering faces. 


It was hard for her to remember 
everything; a great deal of it she 
surmised. But the question was: 
“Did she intend to return the money 
when she decided to open the enve- 
lope? Or was it her first step in 
yielding to temptation?” She had 
to be honest with herself. 

The slide was pushed back and a 
dim light streamed into the little 
box. There was an uncomfortable 
silence, and then Grandma Potter, 
hands clenched and eyes lowered, 
said in a voice that quavered more 
than usual: “Bless me, Father, for 
I have sinned... .” 


REQUIEM FOR A RICH MAN 


By CuHarzes J. Quirk, S.J. 


Hé® who was rich is poor indeed; 
A Dives begs prayer’s smallest sum; 
Hungry for once his soul would feed 
Upon Heaven’s tiniest fallen crumb. 
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By Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


EPARTING from America after 
a sojourn of more than ten 
years is no easy matter, especially 
if one leaves many friends and dear 
memories behind, to return to one’s 
native country brutally devastated 
by a world-wide war and again in 
the dark shadow of a new conflict. 
It was a tearful good-by standing 
on the deck of the De Grasse in New 
York harbor, my wife holding our 
little American-born daughter in 
her arms and our friends waving 
from the pier as we moved steadily 
down the bay and they were lost to 
sight. We could not turn our eyes 
from the slowly vanishing city 
which from the distance looked very 
solemn and majestic with its lofty 
skyscrapers and its mute Statue of 
Liberty. Only when we had passed 
the Narrows did we go to our cabin 
and finally say farewell to a whole 
period in our life with all that it 
held of the pleasant and the un- 
pleasant (and there was much more 
of the pleasant than of the unpleas- 
ant). We harbored no illusions as 
to our future in Europe; we knew 
only too well that Dante’s mournful 
plaint would some day be on our 
own lips: 


“Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria....” 1 


Even before arriving on the Con- 
tinent, we had to face realities. For 
nine days we lived with people 


1 “There is no greater pain than to recall a 
bappy time when in misery” (Inferno, Canto 
ope 


whom we had never met before 
and during our first dinner we dis- 
covered that in contrast with other 
crossings native Americans were a 
small minority. The greater num- 
ber on board were French, with a 
sprinkling of Swiss and Canadians. 
The food was distinctly French (in 
the Cabin Class at least as good as 
in the First Class of other lines). 
There was a bottle of wine on the 
table and the cheese had the inimi- 
table French flavor. Our baby was 
somewhat of a problem at first but 
the maitre d’hétel soon solved the 
difficulty with a firmness permit- 
ting of no contradiction and the 
Latin pride of fatherhood: “I under- 
stand, monsieur, for I too am the 
father of a family!” The chamber- 
maid had to bring the baby’s food 
to our cabin each day. Here was a 
woman with the grace and modesty 
of a very great lady with the com- 
plete absence of arrogance or ser- 
vility which had impressed James 
Fenimore Cooper in the French 
servant class more than a hundred 
years ago. Nor were the waiters 
much below her level. Some of them 
reminded me of the garcon to whom 
we had talked on the Paris when 
we came over the first time. To a 
group of astonished Americans he 
had explained how he had seem- 
ingly abandoned his career and 
switched over to cooking after work- 
ing as a waiter for a couple of 
years. “Better wages?” a traveler 
asked. “Oh, no, sir! I worked un- 
der a chef for three years merely to 
get a better knowledge of food. | 
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realized that in order to be a bon 
garcon, a good waiter, you have to 
know how things are prepared to 
advise the guests. Once I knew 
something about cooking I went 
back to my real trade.” 

The waiters and stewards, the 
chambermaids and the bellhops 
proved interesting sources of infor- 
mation. Some of them had worked 
in the résistance, most of them were 
married (with big collections of 
family photographs), all had press- 
ing material problems. And there 
were also the officers, full of Gallic 
humor, now on the maiden-voyage 
of the reconditioned ship, and last, 
but not least, the passengers: an ex- 
ceptionally good crowd. A univer- 
sity professor of wide knowledge; a 
Bostonian intellectual, a Harvard 
man and convert, quite Gallicized, 
with a French wife and blessed with 
five children all settled in France; 
a French lady from Montreal un- 
easy about the Canadian accent of 
her little girl and all the rest of a 
large crowd, nobody uninteresting, 
everybody endowed with at least a 
good dose of esprit, some of them 
“commuters,” others again return- 
ing for the first time since the war, 
after eight, fifteen, twenty or more 
years. 

There is the man from Bordeaux, 
with his grandson paying a visit to 
his sister after fifty-two years of 
absence in America; he is calm and 
composed and fully prepared to find 
changes in the land he had left more 
than half a century ago. Wars or 
no wars, he has seen in his new 
home entire cities rising out of no- 
where, but if he had been country- 
bred he might be less surprised than 
he expects to be. Those who really 
look with fear, uneasiness and ap- 
prehension at the future are those 
who came over just before or dur- 
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ing the war and who are returning 
for good to their native country with 
a whole period of an otherwise 
shared experience missing in their 
minds and memories. When they 
speak of the FFI, the bombings, the 
black market, the MRP or the de- 
bacle they are merely referring to 
things or events that they have read 
about in The New York Times or in 
the books of Kay Boyle. These ex- 
pressions come very timidly from 
their lips and they feel that they 
will be novices in supposedly famil- 
iar surroundings. Jealousy is one 
of the great European vices and they 
fear that their comfortable life in 
the United States will provoke envy 
and contempt and even resentment. 
They clutch their American ciga- 
rettes with an eagerness which 
seems to betray their knowledge 
that they can be sold on the black 
market for 160 francs a pack. 

The night steward with his bad 
leg (“I didn’t like the idea of havy- 
ing it amputated”) can explain 
everything to you about the meth- 
ods of the Gestapo, but when I told 
him calmly that I was an Austrian 
he waxed enthusiastic. (One never 
knows. To the average Anglo- 
Saxon Austria is still a German 
province.) An ex-Austrian officer, 
drafted as a corporal into the 
Reichswehr escaped to the Under- 
ground and fought with them on 
French soil against the invaders of 
his country. So Austrians are tops 
with the night steward. The Ger- 
mans he hates, but he respects 
them. “They are the best soldiers 
in the world,” he declares, reluc- 
tantly, to another small group of 
Americans who look a bit shocked. 

No, these Frenchmen have few 
illusions. They are what we call an 
“old race” and their complexions 
show the effects neither of orange 
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juice, ice cream and other food- 
stuffs rich in vitamins nor of the 
rainy-fresh climate of England. 
Theirs are wrinkled, pensive, worn 
faces. Military defeats, bloody revo- 
lutions, famine, rapid deterioration 
of whole social groups overcame 
them, with security almost un- 
known. Their nationalism, some- 
times loudly asserted, is only an ex- 
ternal attitude. One of the ship’s 
officers confessed to another sur- 
prised group of Americans that Ger- 
man is one of the most beautiful 
languages in the world. (He is a 
good Frenchman, was a prisoner of 
war, escaped, was placed in a puni- 
tive camp, escaped, landed in a con- 
centration camp, was sent back and 
then fled to Scandinavia.) “But it 
sounds so ugly,” the Americans in- 
sisted. “Possibly. But you have to 
take its spirit, its rich vocabularly, 
its intellectual qualities into con- 
sideration.” For him also there is 
no such thing as “the Germans,” 
merely “Germans.” 

Here is a curious thing: I spent 
almost three years of my life in 
Britain and not more than three 
weeks in France but here on the De 
Grasse with these Frenchmen I was 
“at home” in a sense I could never 
be on a British ship. French is the 
first language I learned to speak. 
They are from the Continent, and 
so am I. They were invaded and so 
were we. The foundation of their 
nation goes back to Charlemagne 
and so does ours. One can walk 
from Paris to Vienna but there is 
water between Calais and Dover. 
Last, but not least, we are united by 
the same faith. And even a German 
Protestant like Count Keyserling 
quotes approvingly the dictum that 
the non-Frenchman is luckier than 
the son of Gaul because he has two 
fatherlands—his own and France. 
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All this cannot obscure the fact 
that the country of St. Louis is 
going through a severe national 
crisis, perhaps the most critical in 
its history. I am not here refer- 
ring to the fact that the belief 
in a coming cataclysm is almost 
universal. I am thinking rather of 
the ideological crisis which is an 
all-European phenomenon. The one 
and only political creed which in a 
purely technical sense has not suf- 
fered bankruptcy is Communism, 
although its moral position is vir- 
tually nil. The best men today have 
turned away from Communism; 
this is true in Britain, as well as in 
France and Italy. The conversion 
of such a sincere and eminent writer 
as André Malraux from Communism 
to De Gaullism illustrates my point. 
The real strength of Communism 
lies in the impetus it derives from 
five sources: (1) the ignorance of 
the masses in the West who do not 
know what Communism really 
stands for; (2) its appeal as the 
“Party of General Discontent,” 
promising a solution to all those 
who insist that “things can’t con- 
tinue as they are”; (3) the revolu- 
tionary fervor natural to youth, a 
fervor which gained momentum 
through the various “Underground” 
movements; (4) the bombing of 
French civilians by the R.A.F. and 
the American air forces, and (5) the 
growing disillusionment with that 
complex political machinery usually 
referred to as the “democratic proc- 
ess.” In all these matters France is 
similiar to the rest of Europe; only 
the direct contact with the Red 
Army and the M.V.D. has counter- 
balanced this trend. Were it not for 
the behavior of the Russian armed 
forces and the methods of Soviet ad- 
ministration, Germany and Austria 
today would be solidly red. 
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There can be little doubt that 
French realism and skepticism are 
distinct hindrances to an artificial 
revival of democracy. Although I 
found widespread approval of the 
term “democracy,” further inquiry 
showed very soon that the good 
Frenchman is a liberal (in the 
classic sense), not a democrat. He 
is interested in freedom with a 
modicum of security, not in voting. 
This is the reason why the specter 
of a military dictatorship under De 
Gaulle, provided it is really a mili- 
tary and not an ideological (party) 
dictatorship, frightens but few per- 
sons except those on the left. Even 
some Socialists (secretly), would 
welcome it. At present—and this 
was evident in all conversations—a 
feeling of paralyzing uncertainty is 
dominant. It seems that decisions 


are taken with difficulty, that a con- 
crete picture of the future is wholly 


lacking, that constructive work, in- 
vestments, major financial opera- 
tions are undertaken with great re- 
luctance. A desire to emigrate to 
the United States is almost general. 
French cynicism, never asleep, has 
reached a new peak; a spirit of in- 
difference is accentuated. The in- 
stability of the france has all but 
wiped out the majority of small 
savers; today they have become 
spenders (who would blame them 
with the present state of the cur- 
rency?) and thus help willy-nilly 
to strengthen the trend toward in- 
flation. The rentiers, those typical 
miniature French capitalists, are 
virtually eliminated. With the 
prices of commodities roughly ten 
times the pre-war level and salaries 
and wages barely multiplied by six, 
general discontent is _ prevalent. 
There has been some improvement 
lately but the problem is far from 
being solved. 
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Democratic republicanism failed 
dismally in 1940 and it is about 
to fail again. (The serious plight 
of the Labor Party in Britain 
accentuates the emergency.) Had 
De Gaulle been a more dynamic 
leader the Fourth French Republic 
would already either have been 
liquidated or changed beyond recog- 
nition.2 But this is not the case. 
Hence France remains in suspense, 
still awaiting a spiritual liberation, 
an actual “restoration,” and on this 
chaotic state of affairs falls the 
threat of a third World War, of 
whose lengthening shadow we were 
almost physically aware as soon as 
we embarked at New York. It has 
never deserted us since. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is as apparent in Paris 
as right here in Carinthia where I 
write these lines, and where I have 
only to lift my head and gaze out of 
the window to see the Kosuta, the 
craggy mountain chain on whose 
summit runs the Austro-Yugoslav 
boundary—a sector of the Iron Cur- 
tain. Actually a larger percentage 
of Frenchmen than of my own coun- 
trymen believe that in the event of 
a new conflict the Russians would 
be at the Atlantic within three 
weeks. 

All these judgments must be 
viewed against the background of a 
divided nation; the opinion that the 
present set-up could not stand the 
test of a real emergency is so gen- 
eral that any “final” form of govern- 
ment averse to change and vacilla- 
tion might be accepted by the 
masses; its triumphant supporters 
would acclaim it and even its ene- 
mies would have a sense of relief 

2A firm advertising paint parades a humor- 
ous poster in the Paris Métro featuring the 
Four Republics, the last one a dwarfish little 
girl with Phrygian cap: “The Republics come 
and go, the paints of X. Y. remain.” Yet a 


form of government which “comes and goes” 
is psychologically bankrupt. 
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because they are tired of the intol- 
erable suspense. 


I do not mean to convey the im- 
pression by all this that France is 
“finished” or that Frenchmen are 
“degenerate.” The Teutonic race, 
Germans, Scandinavians and Anglo- 
Saxons have in the past shown little 
understanding of France and even 
less affection. The Lafayette Esca- 
drille and the sympathies extended 
to the “Résistance de la Cinquiéme 
Avenue” (rather despised by most 
Frenchmen) should not obscure this 
incontrovertible fact. France may 
have great vices but she has also 
great virtues. The least of these is 
imagination. The costume ball on 


the De Grasse was a good illustra- 
tion of this. The passengers, after 
all, had only a meager wardrobe in 
their cabins for the trip but the 
masquerade surprised every Ameri- 


can; I could not remember ever hav- 
ing seen anything so funny as this 
array of impromptu costumes. 
Two days after the ball we landed 
at Le Havre whose ruins gave us 
less of a shock than we expected. 
(The aerial bombardment which 
took a toll of 5,000 lives had been 
a “mistake.” The Germans had 
pulled out a day before.) The fever- 
ish building activity on the water- 
front acted as a counterbalance; the 
very style of the new buildings 
showed that the artistic sense of the 
French was as keen as ever. Finally 
came Paris with its fantastic prices 
and its ubiquitous black market, 
its gorgeous squares and unforget- 
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table vistas. It was decidedly a 
shabbier Paris than we had previ- 
ously known; shortages, poverty, 
undernourishment were everywhere 
in evidence. One had to admire the 
girls and women who managed to 
dress so well on so little, the astro- 
nomical figures in the dress shops 
accentuating their problem. Who- 
ever sold his dollar to a bank in- 
stead of to one of the black mar- 
keteers swarming around, of neces- 
sity found Paris more expensive 
than New York. 

But there is another side to the 
French nation which impresses the 
visitor. The intellectual life is more 
active than ever; books are sold and 
read en masse. (Americana are in 
demand though often dated—Sin- 
clair Lewis’s Ann Vickers has just 
appeared in a translation.) And 
even if French venom and hatred 
is far from being extinguished the 
other tradition of universality and 
generosity is not lost either. One 
has only to read the article 
Témoignages Chrétiens recently 
published about the treatment of 
German prisoners in order to real- 
ize that the old virtues have not been 
stamped out. The economic crisis 
in France, moreover, is one which 
organization and an increased pro- 
duction could resolve. Unlike Aus- 
tria or Italy, France is fundamen- 
tally a wealthy country. Spared a 
new armed conflict the nation of 
St. Louis ought be able to pull 
through. The prayers of all think- 
ing Christians should accompany 
her on her way to recovery. 





GOD IN THE LAW 


Address delivered by Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., at the Annual Red Mass, 
Brooklyn N. Y., September 25th, and Boston, Mass., October 4, 1947. 


FRENCH Communist of a cen- 

tury ago, remembered chiefly 
for his apothegm “Property is 
theft,” made a much more signifi- 
cant observation when he said, “At 
the base of every political system we 
find a theology.” I call this observa- 
tion significant. It might have been 
profound if he had said, “At the 
base of every system, political, so- 
cial, moral, juristic—at the base of 
civilization we find not a philos- 
ophy, not even a theology: we find 
God.” Modern civilization may be 
compared to the skyscraper, an 
amazing product of the combination 
of architectural genius and en- 
gineering skill, containing in its 
structure and its appurtenances a 
thousand evidences of incredible 
mechanical ingenuity. Such a monu- 
mental fabric cannot sit lightly 
upon the surface of the earth. Built 
to withstand not only the ordinary 
vicissitudes of the weather, but if 
need be a hurricane, a tidal wave, a 
conflagration, its foundations must 
go down deep. It must be anchored 
in bedrock. Likewise our civiliza- 
tion is a lofty structure, highly com- 
plicated, elaborate, intricate, but for 
that reason precarious. Its founda- 
tion and its anchorage must go 
down not to bedrock, but to the Ulti- 
mate Basis of the universe. The 
Ultimate Basis of the Universe is 
God. 

Whether or not the appointed de- 
fenders of our civilization have seen 
so clearly and dug so deep, the an- 
tagonists have achieved that insight; 


the object of their attack is not the- 
ology or theologians, not the clergy 
or the Church or religion but God. 
When a smaller movement some- 
what similar to present-day Com- 
munism took place in France in the 
1870’s Gambetta sounded the slogan 
“Clericalism! there is the enemy!” 
The Soviets have no such shallow 
view. “God,” they say, “is the ene- 
my.” Their central anti-religious 
organization is called not a League 
of Skeptics or of Agnostics; not like 
that of the trickier atheists in this 
country a “Freethinkers’ Society,” 
but plainly and boldly the “Anti- 
God League.” It has ostensibly 
been dissolved. But so was the 
Comintern dissolved. Ostensibly! + 

Some observers of the present 
Communistic phenomenon, being 
perhaps purposely self-blinded, per- 
suade themselves that the atheism 
in Communism is a mere adjunct, 
unessential, temporary. In truth it 
is not accidental; it is, as we say, 
“of the essence.” It is no passing 
phase; it is permanent. The ulti- 
mate objective of Soviet attack is 
not Capitalism; not even Catholi- 
cism, but God. 

Another misunderstanding on the 
part of certain not-too-intelligent 
observers is that the war on God 
concerns only religion, which they 
take to be but one phase of civiliza- 
tion. If Communism were to tri- 
umph, they admit, the Pope might 
be assassinated, the hierarchy and 


10On October 5, 1947, the “dissolved” Com- 
intern was re-established. 
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the clergy hounded and slain; the 
Church would go underground 
(metaphorically if not literally,) 
pious people would for a time la- 
ment, and then perhaps forget. But 
all other activities of civilized life 
would continue, modified, no doubt, 
in some respects, but substantially 
the same as before. Politics, edu- 
cation, the fine arts, literature, 
would not cease. The physical sci- 
ences, which, as Laplace told Na- 
poleon, need not the hypothesis of 
God, would flourish. The art of 
painting, which has been gravita- 
ting away from classical, not to say 
medieval, standards, would receive 
a new impetus toward the modern- 
istic and the futuristic. Fiction, 
drama, poetry would shake off their 
few remaining inhibitions. Medi- 
cine would make swifter progress, 
since man could be _ considered 
frankly as an animal and treated 
without religious or moral scruple. 

How would the science of juris- 
prudence, the practice of law, and 
the administration of justice fare if 
the Communist revolution were to 
succeed in its primary objective, the 
destruction of the idea of God? The 
answer to that question involves a 
slight dip into metaphysics, the 
science that is thought difficult be- 
cause it deals with realities beyond 
the range of the eye or the ear, out- 
side the grasp of the hand. 

God is no king. He sits on no 
throne. The throne of God is a fig- 
ure of speech, like the battlements 
of heaven, the pearly gates, the 
streets of gold and the rest. “When 
I was a child,” says St. Paul, “I 
spoke as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child, but when 
I became a man I put away the 
things of a child.” We who have 
arrived at intellectual maturity must 
not continue to think of God child- 
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ishly or anthropomorphically. We 
must have at least the philosopher’s 
if not the theologian’s concept of 
God. Since the days of Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, men of adult men- 
tality have recognized that God is 
Being, God is Truth, Justice, Right. 
He is “The Good, the True, the 
Beautiful.” God is the Absolute and 
the Ultimate; Alpha, the beginning, 
Omega the end. Atheists complain 
of the superstitions of believers, but 
we have no superstitions to equal 
theirs. Vous incrédules, les plus 
crédules, said Pascal. Unlike them 
we cannot believe that God can be 
done away with and all else remain. 
It is like saying that you could de- 
stroy the universe, and yet the 
earth, the sun, moon and stars 
would remain. God is All; if He 
goes nothing remains. If God goes, 
there go with Him Good, Truth, 
Beauty, Justice, Being, All. 

Certain opponents of God, in the 
open or in secret, within or without 
the Communist movement, have 
recognized the identity of God with 
the Good, the True, the Beautiful, 
and have set to work to rid the 
world of God by corrupting, debas- 
ing, and so destroying the Good, the 
True and the Beautiful. 

In contemporary art for example, 
there is the deliberate cult of the 
ugly, the obscene, the indecent, the 
grotesque in place of the beautiful. 
There are composers and perform- 
ers of modern music who reject 
with scorn the majestic symphonies 
and exquisite harmonies of the 
masters and ask us to accept in 
their place a sophisticate, degener- 
ate adaptation of the savage rhythms 
of the jungle. In literature there is 
not only a vogue for what is base 
and sordid—for obviously mercen- 
ary purposes—but there is the pur- 
poseful cult of unintelligibility. Ef- 
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forts are made, not only by the 
junatic fringe of the intelligentsia, 
but by famous writers, to demon- 
strate that meaning need have no 
place in literature. This is intel- 
lectual nihilism. It may be mad- 
ness, but if it be madness, there is 
diabolism in it. 

The attack upon God as Beauty 
and Truth and Good, is of a piece 
with the attack upon God as Justice 
and Right, and in the science of 
jurisprudence, the practice of law 
and the administration of justice, 
we are concerned with God as Jus- 
tice and Right. 

The pity of it—the pity and the 
tragedy—is that there are legists 
who have done all they could to de- 
grade and to destroy the ideas of 
justice and right, and that among 
them are a few at the very top of 
the profession. Of one of them 


it has been said by the dean of 


one of the most renowned law 
schools in America: “He has done 
more than lead American juristic 
thought of the present generation. 
Above all others he has shaped the 
methods and ideas that are char- 
acteristic of the present as distin- 
guished from the immediate past.” 
A justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States said of his 
late illustrious companion on the 
bench: “He is for all students of the 
law and for all students of human 
society the philosopher and the 
seer, the greatest of our age in the 
domain of jurisprudence and one 
of the greatest of the ages.” 

What then is the attitude of this 
paragon of lawyers, judges, philos- 
ophers, on justice and right and 
law and truth? “Truth,” he says, 
“is only what I cannot help think- 
ing.” To complete the thought: 
what I cannot help thinking is 
truth for me; what another man 
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cannot help thinking is truth for 
him. If there be irreconcilable dis- 
parity between his truth and my 
truth, there can be no way of re- 
solving the disparity. Truth exists 
only in the individual mind. There 
is no Truth outside the mind, to 
which truth as seen within may be 
referred for correction. 

As with truth, so with justice. 
There is no metaphysical justice. 
If my concept of justice differs from 
that of the majority of my fellow 
citizens, they may attempt to coerce 
me into accepting their concept. If 
I resist coercion I must suffer the 
penalty. “Justice,” said Hobbes in 
Leviathan, “Justice is what the 
State says it is.” In a democratic 
society, justice is what the majority 
declare it to be. The citizen haled 
to court and convicted may protest 
the injustice of the summons and 
verdict. The judge may agree with 
him. But the prisoner at the bar 
and the judge on the bench are 
equally victims of public opinion. 
There may be agitation against the 
law, but in the argument no refer- 
ence may be made to a Supreme 
Law or to a Pure Justice. Reform 
of the law, if it come, will be only 
a change in the will of the State, or 
in the mind of the majority. There 
can be no assurance that the new 
law will be nearer than the old to 
Absolute Justice. There is no Abso- 
lute Justice. There is no Absolute. 

As for law, it is “only that which 
I might expect a jury to enforce.” 
There is no Natural Law, recogniz- 
able within the mind of man, but 
reflecting a Higher Law in a Mind 
beyond and above the mind of man. 
There is no such higher law, and no 
such superior Mind. 

It follows therefore that man has, 
strictly speaking, no “rights,” still 
less inalienable rights, bestowed 
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upon him by a Source higher than 
himself and outside the State. There 
is no Source beyond the State. A 
man has, therefore, only such rights 
(improperly so-called) which he 
can vindicate for himself, or which 
the State sees fit to guarantee him 
as its beneficiary and for its own 
sake. The State giveth and the 
State taketh away. The State may 
be a dictatorship or a democracy. 
In either case its will is law. The 
individual has no rights that a 
ruler, a bureaucracy or a majority 
of his fellows is bound to respect. 
“Since there is nothing sacred about 
an individual life, neither is there 
anything sacred about a majority. 
... But there is something singular- 
ly convenient about a majority. ... 
The first convenience of the major- 
ity is that it is powerful. . . . Noth- 
ing so adds to the dignity of right 
as power enough to make itself tri- 
umphant.” 

In the relations of one State with 
another the only arbiter is force. 
“When the Germans in the late war 
disregarded what we called the rules 
of the game, [there was nothing] 
to be said except: we don’t like it 
and shall kill you if we can.” Appeal 
to higher rules of the game, above 
the Germans and above ourselves 
would introduce both metaphysics 
and ethics into international rela- 
tions. But metaphysics and ethics, 
as we have seen, have no part in 
law, or justice, or right. They 
must not be introduced into the 
question of the just or the unjust 
war or into a dispute about the 
method of waging war. 

These astounding negations of 
the eminent American jurist are in 
effect if not by intention, an attack 
upon God. To put it conversely, his 
rejection of God made it necessary 
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for him to deny the existence of 
Transcendental Right, Justice, Law, 
Truth. That denial involves logic- 
ally the denial of anything here be- 
low corresponding to those words. 

That the great man of the legal 
profession lacked belief in God is 
evident in his writings. One sen- 
tence will suffice. It is from a letter 
to a friend with whom he exchanged 
opinions by correspondence over a 
period of sixty years: “We know 
nothing,” he said, “of cosmic values 
and bow our heads—seeing reason 
enough for doing all we can and 
not demanding the plan of campaign 
of the general—or even asking 
whether there is any general or any 
plan.” 

Five years later, when death 
seemed near he wrote: “I am too 
sceptical to think that it [what I 
have done] matters much, but too 
conscious of the mystery of the 
universe to say that it or anything 
else does not. I bow my head, I 
think serenely and say, O Cosmos 
—Now lettest thou thy ganglion dis- 
solve in peace.” 

“Thy ganglion”! It reminds one 
of Haeckel’s equally base concept 
of man as a “placental mammal,” 
of no more importance in the 
scheme of things than the “micro- 
scopic infusoria” in the green slime 
of a stagnant pond. The rejection 
of God involves not only the repudi- 
ation of the Good, the True, the 
Beautiful, Law, Justice, Right—and 
be it now added, Mercy and Love— 
but the denial of the existence of 
any being properly entitled to be 
called man. If God goes, all goes. 
It is the determination not only of 
dictators but of some who should 
be the enemies of dictators to see to 
it that God shall go. It is our duty 
to see that God remains. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





BRAZIL FIGHTS COMMUNISM * 


\ gp Brazilian Communist Party 
came into prominence during 
the latter half of 1946. It was reg- 
istered by the High Electoral Court, 
together with other political parties, 


and began an intense campaign in 
preparation for the elections, the 
first to be held under the new Braz- 
ilian Constitution, dated Septem- 


ber, 1946. Communist branches 
were opened throughout the coun- 
try, agitators mingled with the 
workers everywhere, disseminating 
Communist ideas, and promising 
revolutionary changes in the social 
order when their party should come 
into power. These promises, how- 
ever ludicrous, were accepted avidly 
by the less enlightened classes, and 
helped to swell attendance at the 
polling booths. The Party’s su- 
perior organization and discipline, 
and the few candidates it concen- 
trated on, also gave it an advantage 
over other political parties, with 
their many nominees, all competing 
against each other and precluding 
any ordered opposition to the Com- 
munists. 

The results of the voting gave a 


series of shocks to most people, as 
they came pouring in from all parts 
of the country. The Communists 
had secured seats in the Federal 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, in 
the Legislative Assemblies of many 
States, and in the Municipal Cham- 
ber of Rio de Janeiro. They were 
specially successful in the big cities, 
such as Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, and in some of the northern 
coast towns, where Communist ideas 
have been spreading during recent 
years among dock and factory work- 
ers. The party leader, Luiz Carlos 
Prestes, at one time member of the 
Executive Committee of the Third 
International, became a Federal 
Senator, and sixteen of his followers 
were elected to the Municipal Cham- 
ber of Rio de Janeiro. 

It was evident that Communism 
would spread further, if unopposed, 
and might become a serious threat 
to the established order, to religion 
and to national institutions. Plans 
were made to combat it. The Cath- 
olic Church, which has always 


1 On October 21st, the Brazilian Government 
formally severed diplomatic relations with 
Russia. 
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wielded great influence in Brazilian 
life, and is stronger than ever today, 
led the attack, with full support from 
President Dutra, a devout Catholic, 
and other high authorities of the 
Government and armed forces, and 
members of Congress. The behavior 
of the Communists did not assist 
their own cause. Their aggressive 
speeches in the legislative chambers, 
the allegiance to Soviet Russia, 
openly proclaimed by their leaders, 
and their gross attacks on public 
characters, held in general esteem, 
aroused widespread resentment. 
They provoked disturbances at 
open-air meetings, and persisted in 
holding these after they had been 
prohibited by the police. They en- 
rolled children of ten years of age 
in the “Communist Youth Organi- 
zation,” and made every effort to 
infect the new generation with 
Communist ideas. 


In April of this year the President 
of the Republic suspended the 
“Communist Youth Organization” 
pending the result of an investiga- 


tion of its activities. This brought 
to light its affiliation with similar 
organizations abroad, its political 
aims and its object to spread Com- 
munism internationally. The Fed- 
eral Union then instituted legal 
proceedings, which ended, in June 
last, with the dissolution of the 
organization on the grounds that 
it was contrary to morals, public 
order and the security of the State. 

At the same time the High Elec- 
toral Court was considering the po- 
sition of the Communist Party, and 
its claim to continue as a recognized 
political body, with consequent 
right to intervene in the political 
life of the country, to make repre- 
sentations in the legislative assem- 
blies, and disseminate propaganda. 
After a prolonged hearing the 
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Party’s registration was cancelled 
on the grounds that it infringed 
Article 141 of the Brazilian Consti- 
tution of 1946. Paragraph five of 
this article prohibits the pi opaganda 
of violent processes to subvert po- 
litical or social order, and propa- 
ganda of racial or class prejudice. 
Paragraph thirteen forbids the or- 
ganization, registration or function- 
ing of any political party, or asso- 
ciation, whose program, or action, 
is contrary to the democratic regi- 
men. 

The Communist Party thus ceased 
to exist legally, and its offices, or 
cells, were closed throughout Brazil; 
but those of its nominees who had 
been elected to the Federal Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, to the 
Legislative Assemblies of the States, 
and to the Municipal Chamber of 
Rio de Janeiro, continued to exer- 
cise their mandates. In accordance 
with the Brazilian Constitution, 
they had acquired the status of rep- 
resentatives of the people who had 
elected them, not of the party which 
had nominated them. Consequently 
their mandates could not be con- 
sidered as having been cancelled 
automatically by the dissolution of 
the Party. They had no longer a 
party to represent, but they con- 
tinued to hold their seats. Neither 
could the High Electoral Court ex- 
clude them, since that body was 
only empowered by law to pro- 
nounce on the registration of a po- 
litical party, not on the effects of 
its verdict. Further, the various 
legislative assemblies to which the 
Communists belonged were only 
competent to annul the mandates 
of their members for reasons specifi- 
cally laid down in the Constitution, 
and these reasons do not apply in 
the case of the Communist mem- 
bers. 
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There is, in fact, no provision in 
Brazilian legislation for dealing with 
the situation. Nor is there any pro- 
vision at the moment for dealing 
with certain serious crimes against 
the State, since the crimes in ques- 
tion, in accordance with the law of 
1938, are punishable by death, ban- 
ishment or confiscation of property, 
and these penalties were abolished 
by the Constitution of 1946. To 
remedy these disabilities a new law 
has been drafted by the Minister of 
Justice, and was submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies at the end 
of July. It defines the crimes against 
the State, and seeks to impose vary- 
ing terms of imprisonment, up to a 
maximum of thirty years, on those 
who commit them. 

Among the offenses specified are: 
attempts to organize a_ political 
party, or a group, club, center, or 
other assembly, whose object is to 
spread principles of violence, or of 
racial or class prejudice; to re-or- 
ganize any such assembly which has 
been dissolved by law, or to become 
affiliated to such an assembly; or to 
instigate sabotage, or cause the 
stoppage of public services, or of 
necessary supplies to the popula- 
tion; or to provoke terror, by vio- 
lence, for the purpose of an attack 
against the State or its institu- 
tions. 

If those guilty of any crime de- 
fined in the law are public office 
holders, they are furthermore dis- 
qualified to hold office in any ser- 
vice maintained, or subsidized, by 
the Federal Union, the States or 
Municipalities, or in any public ser- 
vice corporation, during periods 
ranging from five to twenty years. 

This law is still under discussion 
by the Federal Chamber of Deputies, 
and no official pronouncement has 
yet been made on the subject. 


During the latter half of August 
and the beginning of September, the 
Inter-American Conference at Pet- 
ropolis and the visit of President 
Truman occupied the attention of 
the Government, the press and the 
public to the exclusion of all else. 
Brazil is a hospitable country and 
likes to honor distinguished foreign 
visitors, but none of these has ever 
received such an_ enthusiastic, 
whole-hearted welcome as that ac- 
corded to Mr. Truman, not only by 
the Government and society, but 
by the people in general, rich and 
poor. His speeches were read and 
discussed with deep appreciation, 
and although they must have 
aroused bitter anger among Com- 
munists, it is significant that, con- 
trary to their usual custom, not one 
of them dared to utter a word of 
criticism in public. Only before the 
President’s arrival was an attempt 
made by underground propaganda 
to influence opinion against his visit. 

Referring to President Truman’s 
speeches, the Jornal do Commercio 
said they required no interpreta- 
tion, being clear and free of reti- 
cence or evasions, a warning to a 
disturbed, uneasy world. Brazil- 
ians, it added, cherish the ideals 
that North Americans defend; they 
believe in democracy, the freedom 
of peoples and the right of every 
one to lead a peaceful, dignified ex- 
istence. 

In commenting on the decisions 
of the Pan-American Conference 
several newspapers drew compari- 
sons between the attitude of the 
United States and that of Russia in 
international relations. The influ- 
ential Correio da Manha remarked 
that the United States submit to 
decisions taken by the majority, in 
which they have no voice, as regards 
financial, diplomatic, commercial 
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and economic sanctions. Russia, 
on the contrary, will not admit the 
right of sovereign States of the 
United Nations to decide even trivial 
questions of international policy. 
The fair and conciliatory atti- 
tude of the American delegates at 
the Pan-American Conference im- 
pressed Brazilians, and strength- 
ened the bonds of friendship with 
the United States. The visit of 
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President Truman, who captured 
their sympathy and friendship to an 
extraordinary degree, completed the 
work of the delegates, and cement- 
ed those bonds still further. As one 
of the Rio newspapers wrote after 
Mr. Truman’s visit to the National 
Congress: “Brazil and the United 
States are two brothers whom affec- 
tion has made friends.” 
R. G. WALKER. 


SOME NEGATIVE ACTION ON THE PARISH LEVEL 


N writing about “Positive Action 
on the Parish Level” in the 
August issue of THE CATHOLIC 


Wortp, Robert E. Delany points 
out that the average Catholic is com- 
placent about the injustices and 


problems of the world in which he 
lives and refuses to do more about 
it than insure his own personal 
sanctity. He suggests that the start 
toward injecting Christ-like prin- 
ciples into our life should be made 
in and by the rank and file of the 
Church at the parish level as this 
group, by humble and intelligent. ac- 
tion, solves, one at a time, the im- 
mediate problems that lie before it. 

In developing his splendid idea 
Mr. Delany is quite right in his basic 
assumption that there is within the 
Church a vast talent capable of solv- 
ing many of these problems. A 
change in technique, however, is 
necessary to enlist these services. 
The layman is not “shrugging off 
this conflict because of its enor- 
mity.” He does so little because he 
has so little to do. Or, to put it 
more bluntly, too much activity on 
the part of the layman, if not actu- 
ally frowned upon, is, many times, 


at least tacitly discouraged. That 
is not an anti-clerical statement. 
Neither is it a moral judgment. It 
is simply a logical judgment based 
on facts which are not universal or 
uniform everywhere but which are 
sufficient to indicate the existence 
of a negative attitude toward lay 
activity. 

This attitude appears to result 
from two things: First, a fear that 
by participating in general Catholic 
activity the young men and women 
of a particular parish will be “lost” 
to their own parish. Secondly, the 
fact that a layman lives a psycho- 
logical life in the Church, as well 
as a spiritual one, is very largely 
overlooked. 

How many weak parish posts of 
Catholic War Veterans exist now 
which, as conditions warranted, 
could be grouped into larger units 
for effective Catholic Veteran ac- 
tion? How many parish high schools 
struggle to maintain university ad- 
mission standards when joint par- 
ish action, where conditions war- 
ranted, would provide free Catholic 
education that would attract many 
more young people than now attend 
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Catholic high schools? The gov- 
erning reason in both cases for not 
joining in such action is the fear by 
the pastor that the young people 
concerned in these activities may be 
“lost” to their own parish by par- 
ticipating in such joint activities. 

Without overlooking the fact that 
the parish is the basic unit, this ar- 
gument loses its effectiveness when 
it is advanced by one who was “lost” 
to his own parish from the day he 
left home and entered the seminary 
to study for the priesthood. A priest 
is very rarely assigned to serve in 
his home parish and so may never 
afterward be active in its affairs but 
his effective work in the priesthood 
is for the benefit of the Church as a 
whole, a work in which his home 
parish shares. 

An appointment to the parish 
Church Committee which meets 
once a year to enjoy the hospitality 
of the pastor and sign a report of 
which little is known about its de- 
tails could hardly be called effective 
Catholic action. Or to be a mem- 
ber of a society whose officers are 
appointed by the pastor instead of 
being elected by its membership 
will hardly evoke an enthusiastic 
response. Is not the psychological 
factor as important in the Church as 
itisin industry? “It is obvious that 
if the worker is a human being and 
not an economic automaton he 
must find satisfaction in the work 
beyond and in addition to the finan- 
cial reward; he must understand 
what he is doing and be interested 
in it; he must understand what is 
going on around him in the plant 
and feel that he is a member of a 
real community.” Changing some 
of the words in this quotation from 
“The Way to Industrial Peace,” by 
Peter F. Drucker (Harper’s Maga- 
zine, November, 1946) to refer to 


the Church instead of the plant 
gives an excellent description of the 
lay reaction to many activities. 

Perhaps a spiritual life could be 
developed without what might be 
called the sensible consolations af- 
forded by recognition of the psycho- 
logical factor. But lack of apprecia- 
tion of it is strange when considera- 
tion is given to the laws and regu- 
lations of the Church which protect 
the personal integrity of the clergy 
and religious by providing, for ex- 
ample, such a democratic procedure 
as a visitation which “represents the 
opportunity given every individual 
in a convent to express his mind on 
how things are running, how things 
should be run and what things 
should be stopped from running.” 

The layman and laywoman can 
supplement the work of the pastors. 
They can implement in their own 
stumbling way a soundly conceived 
and approved program. They can 
search out and find those friendless 
brethren who are isolated in their 
homes, in hospitals or institutions 
but after being found there and it 
comes to the lonely business of dy- 
ing only the priest can shrive them. 

The problem, then, is not one of 
change in the organization of the 
Church but of a radical change in 
the technique employed to enlist the 
effective co-operation of the rank 
and file. 

It would appear that Pope Pius 
XII. had this point in mind when, 
in his allocution to the Cardinals on 
February 20, 1946, he spoke of the 
mission of the Church in the follow- 
ing excerpts: 


“Considered from this angle, the 
Church may be called the assembly 
of those who, under the supernatur- 
al influence of grace, in the perfec- 
tion of their personal dignity as sons 
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of God and in the harmonious de- 
velopment of all human inclinations 
and energies, build the powerful 
structure of human intercourse... . 

“Under this aspect, venerable 
brethren, the faithful, and more 
precisely the laity, are in the front 
line of the Church’s life; for then 
the Church is the vital principle of 
human society. Accordingly they 
—especially they—must have an 
ever clearer sense of not only be- 
longing to the Church, but of be- 
ing the Church, the community of 
the faithful on earth under the 
guidance of the common head, the 
Pope, and of the Bishops in com- 
munion with him. They are the 
Church, hence from its earliest days 
the faithful, with the consent of 
their Bishops, have united in par- 
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ticular associations relating to the 
most diverse spheres of life. And the 
Holy See has never ceased to ap- 
prove of and praise these organiza- 
tions.” 

This “harmonious development of 
all human inclinations and ener- 
gies” is to be achieved by the union 
of the Church in the heart of man 
and man in the bosom of the 
Church which will give to human 
society: “men established in their 
inviolable integrity as images of 
God, men proud of their personal 
dignity and of their healthy free- 
dom, men justly jealous of their 
equality with their fellows in all 
that touches the most essential bases 
of men’s dignity, men firmly at- 
tached to their land and traditions.” 

CLEMENT P. QUINN. 


a Catholics rejoice in our separation of Church and 
State. ... We know the blessings of our present arrangement; 


it gives us liberty and binds together priests and people. . . . Catho- 
lics have gained as much from the American system as have their 
neighbors—and have given to the defense of that system their full 
share of brain and brawn and blood... . As “Al” Smith once re- 
marked: the Catholics of the country can stand bigotry. The Jews 


can stand it. But the United States of America cannot stand it; 
it is aimed at every clean concept on which the American pattern 
of life is founded. 


—Most Rev. Ricnarp J. Cusninc, D.D., Address at the Holy Name Convention, 
Boston, October 2, 1947. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ALLEGRO 


NCE again Rodgers and Hammer- 

stein have two successes facing 
each other on 44th Street where Okla- 
homa! seems to have taken root. Car- 
ousel, which was an opposite neighbor 
for two years, has now moved on to 
Chicago but Carousel, after all, was an 
adaptation of an Hungarian classic and 
even Oklahoma! stems from Lynn 
Riggs’s play. Allegro is the first com- 
pletely original creation of the two 
famous collaborators. 

For some time past it has been my 
belief that the most quickening cre- 
ative force in the American theater 
was to be looked for in the ballet. 
American attempts at grand opera 
proved as dull and unexpressive of our- 
selves as were the European attempts 
to awaken a moribund form of art but 
ballet in America suddenly realized 
that rhythmic movement meant some- 
thing more than the formalities of the 
eighteenth century. As American 
choreography raced forward, the stage 
discovered that a musical score could 
actually reinforce the dramatic values 
of a play and the next step was the in- 
tegration of the ballet into the action 
until, in Brigadoon, the man hunt by 
the dancers becomes the great dra- 
matic climax. In Allegro, the action is 
developed as much by the chorus and 
dances as by the spoken scenes. Very 
justly, Messrs. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein have given generous credit to 
Agnes de Mille, director and choreog- 
rapher of the whole production and to 
Jo Mielziner whose scheme for the 
stage design made the presentation so 
beautifully possible. Allegro is the 
child of all four of them. 

Allegro is also the biography of Jo- 
seph Taylor, Jr., until his thirty-fifth 
year. With the help of his Father and 
Mother and Grandma, his first years 
are projected by the chorus and 


dancers, and Joseph himself only ap- 
pears when he is sixteen. Narration 
is carried on by choral speaking and 
singing and backgrounds are project- 
ed on a huge screen. Act II. takes Joe 
through college and his wedding in 
his home town where Joseph Taylor, 
Sr., and his Father before him have 
been country doctors. Act II. which 
shows a doctor’s life in a big city is 
less unique but it opens with a lilting 
chorus of “Money isn’t Everything” of 
young wives still in the small town. “I 
don’t want everything—I just want 
money” is the sentiment of Mrs. Joe 
Taylor, Jr. With uncanny male pre- 
science the song is sung against a back- 
ground of drying clothes, and all young 
wives will recognize the symbol of the 
endless daily grind of hanging out the 
wash. A very clever solo dance fol- 
lows. In the big city, the cocktail party 
where the only words are “Yatata-Ya- 
tata,” is good fun. There is also a very 
effective finale but the most delightful 
of the dances is that of the children 
playing against the white clouds in a 
blue sky in Act I. 

Annamary Dickey as Joe’s Mother 
stands out in noble relief and is given 
straightforward support by William 
Ching as Dr. Taylor. Their duet “A 
Fellow Needs His Girl” will soon be 
well known. Joe (John Battles) and 
Jennie (Roberta Jonay) never quite 
catch up with the older Taylors. Per- 
haps they aren’t meant to. “So Far” 
and “You Are Never Away” are very 
good songs. 

The costumes, so right in color, are 
by Lucinda Ballard. Mielziner’s pro- 
jected designs are equally satisfactory 
and it may interest some to know that 
he uses for his projection the process 
developed at Catholic University. The 
apron of the stage on a lower level re- 
volves and on it, with a modicum of 
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properties, all the spoken scenes are 
played. The action therefore is con- 
tinuous. 

Allegro is full of understanding of 
the best and the cheapest in American 
life. The story is simple and so is the 
setting—to the eye—although the cost 
was fabulous. The values are sound; 
the sentiment rich; the music inte- 
grated and expressive. The only de- 
pressing note is that Joe, like so many 
others, seems bound to find the solu- 
tion to his life in divorce. Of course, 
Jennie stays behind him in the city 
when he decides to go home. In think- 
ing over his five years of a rich city 
medical practice, Joe wonders if any- 
thing he did was worth as much as the 
possible saving from T.B. of the farm- 
boy whose heart was set on the priest- 
hood.—At the Majestic. 


THE HeErrREss.—From 1889-1904, 
Henry James squandered five precious 
years writing for the theater. For his 
sensitive pride it was a searing experi- 
ence; one drama being booed off the 
London stage. Three other rejected 
scripts he, later, turned into novels. 


Now Ruth and Augustus Goetz have 
turned one of his novels into the play 
which, ironically enough, bids fair to 
be the first success of the season. 


“Most of James’s novels,” said 
Jacques Barzun, “deal with middling 
people pursuing the two simplest ob- 
jects of human concern—love and 
money.” Washington Square, which 
as a story has usually been relegated to 
the lower brackets of James’s works, 
is focused on the awkward girl who 
wants love and the attractive egoist 
who wants money. It’s a question of 
whether a lonely girl should risk un- 
happiness in marriage or remain un- 
happy and single. Unfortunately Cath- 
erine’s Father, Dr. Sloper, always so 
solicitous for his patients, has very 
little sympathy or understanding of 
his daughter whose birth had cost him 
his happiness in her beautiful Mother. 
Catherine’s lack of brilliance and 
beauty is an affront to his vanity and 
he needs no spectacles to see through 
the transparent intent of the rather 
ingenuous adventurer. Arthur Town- 
send’s passion is doused with the ice 
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water of a reduction of Catherine’s 
future income from $30,000 to $10,000, 
and finally Catherine’s obtuseness so 
arouses Sloper’s latent spleen that he 
is brutal enough to make clear to her 
that she may buy love but never in- 
spire it. Then Sloper, as a doctor, 
risks death to make a sick call. 

What has evidently vastly strength- 
ened the play since its spring tryout, 
is the superb performance of Miss 
Wendy Hiller as the inhibited Cather- 
ine. Her hunger for affection; the rap- 
ture of her first kiss; her raw hurt at 
her Father’s open contempt; the an- 
guish of the festering wound inflicted 
by her lover are shown with all the 
delicate feeling for cruelty of James 
himself. I wish he could have seen 
her. Basil Rathbone finds it simple to 
be the embittered sophisticate which 
he plays with his usual mastery; it isn’t 
so easy to couple the paternal sadist 
with the compassionate physician, as 
James has done with his genius for 
ironic dissection. Peter Cookson 
finesses the adventurer with a youthful 
enthusiasm which very properly runs 
thin at the end. Patricia Collinge, as 
always, does extremely well in the part 
of the sentimental poor relation and 
Betty Linley deserves special mention 
in the small but important role of 
Townsend’s widowed sister who senses 
that Catherine has more to fear from 
her Father’s solicitude than Town- 
send’s selfishness. 

All in all, Mr. Jed Harris has sur- 
passed himself in this production in 
both the casting and direction. Noth- 
ing is exaggerated; the even rhythm is 
sustained but the story’s emotional ap- 
peal mounts to a towering climax. 
James’s passionate interest in life was 
centered about its darker phases. The 
primal emotions of his characters, cir- 
cumscribed by their well-bred reti- 
cences, are the more appalling in their 
brief unveiling; Catherine’s broken 
heart being elegantly concealed by the 
latest Paris fashion. 

Raymond Sovey has caught the 
classic dignity of the old houses on 
Washington Square and his drawing- 
room is perfect except for a winged 
armchair and settee whose upholstery 
seems completely of this century. The 
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period was 1850. There also seemed 
to me a slip in the sound made by the 
passing cabs when the clop-clop of the 
horses was lost in a rumble that was 
closer to a rickety jeep. That clop- 
clop of a horse at night is a part of my 
New York but I had almost forgotten 
the tanbark that used to be laid over 
the cobblestones in case of illness, al- 
though I now recall it once laid in our 
block near Washington Square for 
Emma Lazarus, the poetess, who lived 
close to the Hotel Lafayette. 

What a comfort a play can be which 
has some subtlety in its thought and 
grace in its dialogue!—At the Biltmore. 

{ 

MAN AND SUPERMAN.—Not since 
1905 has Shaw’s flashing satire been 
seen here when it was produced by 
Charles Dillingham—Lee Shubert con- 
sidered it indelicate—with Robert Lo- 
raine, Fay Davis, Clara Bloodgood and 
a new juvenile called Richard Bennett. 
It is the one play of Shaw’s in which 
he had been considerate enough to tuck 
all his longest discourses into an in- 
terlude, Act III, which can be elimi- 
nated without in any way injuring the 
story. Act III. or “Don Juan in Hell” 
has never been seen, or rather heard 
on this continent; Robert Loraine in 
1907 presented it at matinees in Lon- 
don with the other three acts in the 
evenings and now Maurice Evans pro- 
poses to do the same thing if the pub- 
lic demands it! 

Conceiving Don Juan as an indi- 
vidualist who kicks over the goads of 
conventions, Shaw’s hero is a twen- 
tieth century Britisher. His Juan, 
John Tanner, has come to view life 
and marriage realistically. In his circle 
of British society, Tanner sees man’s 
primary impulse is to secure his own 
position as a gentleman which means 
money while woman’s goal is marriage 
which means children. Purely to save 
his face, Man has invented a conven- 
tion which pretends that men choose 
their own wives. Tanner knows the 
contrary and trembles. “My Juan,” 
chuckles Shaw in his preface, “is now 
the quarry, not the huntsman.” 

When John Tanner, the rich and un- 
conventional bachelor, author of The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook, finds him- 
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self appointed the legal guardian of his 
friend, Mr. Whitefield’s daughter, Ann, 
he realizes that he faces more than a 
mere revolution. 

“All Ann wants,” Tanner cries, “is 
to load up all her moral responsibili- 
ties on me and do as she likes at the 
expense of my character. I can’t con- 
trol her and she can compromise me as 
much as she likes. I might as well be 
her husband.” Suddenly convinced 
that that is exactly what she intends 
him to be, he flees by motor to the 
Mediterranean but Ann and her fam- 
ily catch up with him in Spain. Here, 
but for managerial beneficence, we 
would halt for an hour with the Span- 
ish Don Juan and the Devil but instead 
we linger only long enough to have 
John Tanner yield to the “Life Force.” 

He admits to Ann, “I love you. The 
Life Force enchants me: I have the 
whole world in my arms when I clasp 
you. But I am fighting for my free- 
dom, for my honor and for myself, 
one and indivisible.” It’s all no use, 
however, he is Ann’s. “What we have 
done this afternoon,” he explains to 
the family, “is to renounce happiness, 
to renounce freedom, renounce tran- 
quillity, above all renounce the roman- 
tic possibility of an unknown future 
for the care of a home and a family.” 

“Go on talking,” urges Ann, listen- 
ing comfortably. 

Mr. Evans has mollified the vinegar 
of Shavian wit with the oil of gaiety. 
His Tanner is more full of quips than 
cynicism, while Frances Rowe is the 
sweetest and most beguiling of master- 
ful women. Malcolm Keen as Rams- 
den, with whiskers; Chester Stratton 
as ‘Tavy’ the lovelorn poet; Carmen 
Matthews as the practical Violet are 
all likable and clever comedians. The 
sets by the GI designer of Macbeth, 
Frederick Stover, and the costumes by 
Ffolkes are up to the standard of the 
flashing text which like vintage wine 
has added to its flavor in forty-two 
years, 

Tanner’s tirades couldn’t be on more 
expert lips than Evans’ who gives them 
perfect phrasing and emphasis. He 
has even pulled a few epigrams out of 
Hell to spice his speech like the acidu- 
lous—“Marriage is the most licentious 
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of human institutions—that is the 
secret of its popularity.” “What is vir- 
tue but the Trade Unionism of the mar- 
ried.” Sententious, he might be ob- 
noxious but Evans’ Tanner has really 
a gentle nature whose gift for rhetoric 
puts skids under his sense of humor. 
It is hard to take him very seriously. 

To my bewilderment one of Wilde’s 
famous epigrams out of Act II. of Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, is repeated by 
Shaw in Man and Superman’s Act IV. 
“In this world,” according to Wilde, 
“there are only two tragedies. One is 
not getting what you want and the 
other is getting it.” Says Shaw, “There 
are two tragedies in life. One is not 
to get your heart’s desire; and the 
other is to get it.” How explain it? 

However that may be, Mr. Evans’ 
Shaw is definitely on a par with Mr. 
Gielgud’s Wilde. Not so precious as 
The Importance of Being Earnest but 
more brilliant.—At the Alvin. 


CoMMAND DECISION is unique in 
being a war play on the side of the 
generals. For the first time to my 
knowledge, a playwright has discov- 
ered that there are human hearts in 
General Headquarters. Command De- 
cision is the tragedy of the men who 
must expend the expendables; even 
the fussy old Chief of Staff, straight 
from the Pentagon, is permitted to put 
in a word for himself and explain how 
he has to play politics for the sake of 
the Air Force. 

The scene is H.Q. of the 5th Amer- 
ican Bombardment Division, Heavy, 
in England where Brigadier-General 
K. C. Dennis’s precision bombing of top 
secret danger spots deep in Germany 
beyond the range of fighter protection 
has had great results and correspond- 
ingly great casualties. The losses, 
alarming to Washington, have been 
played up by the Press, and to satisfy 
public opinion and a visiting Congress- 
man, the Major-General relieves K. C. 
of his command. His successor then 
has to face the same situation. The 
Nazis are on the verge of completing 
the mass production of a jet propelled 
plane which will be able to make a 
shambles of any invasion beach head. 
Three missions have resulted in the 
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destruction of two of the three fac- 
tories, but due to a technical error, the 
third is still intact. Bad weather is 
closing in and the decision must be 
made at once whether to send the ex- 
hausted squadron out again on a fourth 
mission that will exact the loss of most 
of them or let them take the “milk 
run” to the Channel ports which they 
expect which will mean the com- 
pletion of their twenty-five missions 
and home leave for the majority. On 
the other hand, the loss of these crews 
will insure the saving of thousands of 
lives and possibly the invasion. Brig- 
adier-General Garnett knows it must be 
done but the human element, against 
which K. C. warned him, keeps intrud- 
ing itself. K. C. himself had been 
backed up always by his old friend, 
the squadron leader, whose plane went 
down the day before in flames. He 
knows only too well why his predeces- 
sor was a suicide. Garnett, who had 
been debonairly looking forward to a 
bombing command in the Pacific, sud- 
denly realizes the price of promotion. 

William Wister Haines has written 
with sure technical knowledge, with- 
out sentiment but with great compas- 
sion. His characters are distinct and 
clearly drawn and the caustic humor of 
the Technical Sergeant invariably hits 
the mark particularly in the mouth of 
James Whitmore. Paul Kelly as K. C. 
dominates the drama with an extraor- 
dinarily tense and taut performance. 
Paul McGrath as Garnett rises with 
unexpected force to the climax and 
Lewis Martin and Stephen Elliott are 
noteworthy as Intelligence Officer and 
Squadron Leader. John O’Shaugh- 
nessy, a director new to Broadway, is 
to be congratulated. 

It hurts me to have to add that al- 
though Command Decision is aston- 
ishingly free of rough language, there 
are a couple of occasions in which the 
Holy Name is used—not in reverence 
but profanely. It seems an infinite pity 
that the ruling observed on the radio 
and the screen cannot be made a con- 
vention in the theater.—At the Fulton. 


How I Wonper.—“Little Star” in 
this case is one discovered by that 
same Professor who has figured 50 
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frequently in current literature as 
challenger of the tainted principles of 
his university’s capitalist trustees. As 
one variation to this popular theme, 
Donald Ogden Stewart has offered his 
hero a chance to confide in his audi- 
ence without conducting a monologue 
by materializing the professorial Mind 
as a spry little guy who pops out of a 
chimney pot and conforms in dress if 
not in opinion with his boss. A more 
confusing cosmic character is the 
dream girl, Lisa, who might be Profes- 
sor Lemuel Stevenson’s conscience ex- 
cept for her attitude toward Lemuel’s 
wife. It seems as if Mr. Stewart had 
envied Maxwell Anderson the oppor- 
tunity afforded by Joan’s Voices, but 
saints and angels need no chaperones 
and are certainly easier to identify 
than the young lady whose itinerary 
includes other planets and whose fare- 
well to Lemuel was the Russian for 
“We’re with you” (so she said). 

For full three acts the Professor and 
Mind carry on much the same argu- 
ment in lively dialogue; Mind being 
practical and recalling Lem’s respon- 


sibility to his wife and daughter. Lisa, 
on the other hand, bolsters his ideal- 
ism to the point of insulting the rich 
old magnate who has come to inspect 
him as candidate for president for an 


upstate college. The warmongering 
activities of wicked Wall Street are 
enough to make the Professor forget 
his courtesy as host but what is equal- 
ly confusing to him and the audience 
is that the Negro, whom Lem is trying 
to treat as a brother, prefers to accept 
intervention from the banker! Does 
that imply that capital is offering sly 
bones to the underdog? 

Only the providential appearance of 
the star averts a tragedy for the Steven- 
son family and secures Lem’s present 
chair in the university but Lisa leaves 
him with the warning that the star is 
the planet he had been searching for 
whose inhabitants have just destroyed 
themselves and their spot in the cosmic 
order. Lem and all good men must 
fight to keep our Earth in her orbit; 
and keep closer to their wives and 
families, adds Mind. 

Raymond Massey is not only the pie 
crust of the play but the pie. He is 
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spontaneous, gracious and humorous 
and-the roof where he and Mind keep 
their vigils is kept free of dust by their 
piquant chatter. Carol Goodner is 
good as the wife without a sense of hu- 
mor; Meg Mundy is slim Lisa and Ever- 
ett Sloane is Lemuel’s familiar spirit; 
“daemon” to Socrates—‘Mind” to Mr. 
Stewart—has created a sprite who 
seems compounded of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac and the New Yorker. Sloane 
is unusually proficient in his work but 
the play is Massey’s.—At the Hudson. 


Music in My HeEart.—Since the mu- 
sic is Tchaikovsky, the score is rich 
and satisfying. The Russia of Alex- 
ander II.—with his freeing of the serfs, 
with Tolstoy crusading for Christian 
love and the Nihilists putting their re- 
liance on bombs—was rich in dra- 
matic material but the story chosen 
for the musical biography is a baffled 
romance of Tchaikovsky with a French 
prima donna who gives every indica- 
tion of preferring the young composer 
until she unexpectedly goes off at the 
end on the arm of his best friend, Cap- 
tain Gregorovitch. Tchaikovsky, left 
alone in the echoing opera house after 
an empty triumph, plays his “Song 
Without Words’—and he really does 
play it, for Robert Carroll as the ma- 
estro needs no_ substitute pianist. 
Charles Fredericks from Show Boat is 
Gregorovitch and a former understudy, 
Martha Wright, with a lovely voice but 
slim acting ability, is the French sing- 
er; their duet of “Troika” is sung in a 
Currier and Ives setting with plenty 
of falling snow. Vivienne Segal does 
her best to inject some humor into the 
part of the ballet mistress but Jan 
Murray has a better opportunity as 
leader of the opera claque. 

Ruth Page has created two ballets 
of the period, one to a Rossini score. 
Hassard Short has directed the pro- 
duction with decorative but conserva- 
tive sets and costumes by Alvin Colt. 
One of the best numbers is the gypsy 
song sung by Jean Handzlik. Tchai- 
kovsky might raise his eyebrows at 
the lyrics now sung to his melodies but 
thanks to a large orchestra and good 
voices, Music in My Heart offers far 
more solid satisfaction than the re- 
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views would lead one to suppose. I 
would certainly give it preference to 
Trovatore or Giaconda, et ilk, at the 
Met.—At the Adelphi. 


HicH Button SHOES.—It was in the 
comfortable days of hobble skirts and 
Model T Fords before world wars that 
Gramp Longstreet and Papa and Mam 
and Stevie lived in New Brunswick, 
N. J., and Stevie’s pretty Aunt fell in 
love with a Rutgers College quarter- 
back from Texas. Mama, however, 
preferred Mr. Harrison Floy, just re- 
turned to his home town whom no one 
recognized as an accomplished “con” 
man until he sold the Longstreets’ 
friends a swamp for building sites and 
then ran off to Atlantic City with Fran 
and all the cash in a little black bag. 
The Longstreets follow in the Model T 
and one of the bright spots of the sea- 
son is born of the chase done in Mack 
Sennett style as a ballet by Jerome 
Robbins. It’s a masterpiece of fast 
fooling which begins on the beach and 
ends up with policemen, vamps, bath- 
ing beauties, crooks, plus a gorilla, los- 
ing themselves in and out of a long line 
of bathing houses with the audience 
gasping and in stitches. 

Mr. Robbins also contributes a de- 
lightful dance with the Rutgers Team 
and their girls as well as a charming 
little ballet for the picnic where Mama 
(Nanette Fabray) sings “Papa, Won’t 
You Dance With Me?” and she and 
Papa (Jack McCauley) dance to many 
encores, Nor must one forget the 
“Ladies Walking Society” chorus nor 
the very funny tango. The young 
lovers have exceptionally good voices 
and Phil Silvers and Joey Faye have 
the opportunity to display their vaude- 
ville routines of humor. There are 
also two little boys who get their laughs 
too. 

The beguiling settings by Oliver 
Smith are further decorated by the 
costumes of Miles White. George Ab- 
bott was the director of this pleasant 
musical but first place goes to Jerome 
Robbins—his dances are triumphant 
in their comedy.—At the Century. 


UNDER THE CouNTER.—If anyone 
thinks England is dying let him go to 
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see Cicely Courtneidge who, for sheer 
exuberance of spirits, seems to out- 
sprint Beatrice Lillie, and yet Miss 
Courtneidge’s last visit to the “States” 
was in 1925. She is not the product 
of a moribund race. It’s extremely 
difficult to export such home-grown 
products as a topical comedy and an 
American audience is bound to fumble 
some of the very British laughs but 
Cicely Courtneidge is a comedienne of 
such unfaltering technique that she is 
an invariable delight. So are her as- 
semblage of very pretty girls. The 
three men in her company are not up 
to their star’s standard—and I wonder 
if she would want them to be? Eng- 
lish audiences take both their sauces 
and their plays with less seasoning 
than we demand, although last winter 
Bobby Clark was able to haul along a 
truckload of banalities in Sweethearts 
singlehanded. Miss Courtneidge also 
runs in single harness but she has 
lighter sledding in her comedy, and 
her humor is so infectious that she 
can even get a laugh out of a telephone. 
It is easy now to understand the cult 
that her charm has made for her in 
London where Under the Counter ran 
for two years.—At the Shubert. 

P. S. There is an English Black 
Market. 


Our Lan’.—The picturesque and 
poignant pageant of an incident of the 
Civil War presented last year at the 
Henry Street Playhouse proved to be 
neither a play nor a musicale even with 
the addition of Negro spirituals. The 
tragedy to follow was a foregone con- 
clusion when some homeless Georgian 
Negroes in 1865 believe so implicitly 
General Sherman’s promise to give 
them each forty acres of land that 
they seize an island planiation and 
raise a cotton crop. Then Lincoln is 
assassinated and Union troops drive 
them out. Eddie Dowling, who pro- 
duced and directed the production has 
given it an effective setting by Alswang 
and has discovered a fine actor in Wil- 
liam Veasey. No matter how fine their 
quality, Little Theater prize blooms 
don’t always stand transplanting, but 
on Mr. Dowling’s part, it was a gener- 
ous experiment.—At the Royale. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA! —Revisited after four 
years, it still delights—At the St. 
James. 

March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—We still 
regret its long run because of its sub- 
yersive moral standard.—At the Mar- 
tin Beck. 

December 


Harvey.—Seems likely to run an- 
other season at The Forty-eighth Street. 


March, 1946 


BorN YESTERDAY.—How a racketeer 
regrets educating his girl makes a 
funny but rowdy farce.—At the Ly- 
ceum, 

June 


CALL ME MISTER.—A gay revue com- 
posed, produced and acted by ex-ser- 
vice men and girls.—At the Plymouth. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your GuNn.—Ethel Mer- 
man singing songs by Irving Berlin. 
Great fun.—At the Imperial. 


December 


Happy BirtHpay.—Helen Hayes in a 
non-temperance farce at The Broad- 
hurst. 

February, 1947 


FINIAN’s RArnsow.—Delightful mu- 
sicale about an Irish leprechaun who 


follows his crock of gold to “Missi- 
tucky.” One stupid joke—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


JoHN Loves MAry.—Very amusing 
farce by the author of Dear Ruth.—At 
the Music Boz. 


ALL My Sons.—Post-war tragedy 
about a profiteer who is inadvertently 
responsible for the death of his own 
son. Won Critics’ Award—At the 
Coronet. 


BurLESQuE.—Bert Lahr in revival of 
an old comedy. For those who like 
Lahr.—At the Belasco. 


April 


BrIGADOON.—Also awarded prize by 
critics. As full of plaids and good 
dances as imagination.—At the Zieg- 
feld. 


June 


THE MeEDIUM.—Out of the ordinary 
—a highly dramatic musical drama by 
Menotti. Superbly produced and pre- 
ceded by The Telephone. Will start on 
tour shortly.—At the Barrymore. 


A YounG MAn’s Fancy.—Superla- 
tively foolish farce about a co-ed camp 
for juniors.—At the Cort. 


July 


IcETIME OF 1948.—But it’s the same 
old show with some new clothes.—At 
the Center. 
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A FEDERATED EvROPE 


THE European problem in general 
and the German problem in particular 
will remain insoluble if they are ap- 
proached on a basis of preserving the 
old division of the Continent into 
many completely independent sov- 
ereign states. The supreme dilemma 
of Germany is that there can be no 
healthy European economy without a 
revival of German trade and industry, 
while at the same time France and 
the smaller European states fear a re- 
newal of German aggression. 

This dilemma might lose its sharp- 
ness if the vast German industrial po- 
tential of the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
could be linked with the industries of 
France, Belgium, and Luxembourg and 
operated under some form of interna- 
tional control, in which all the inter- 
ested countries would have a voice. 
There are projects for the development 
of hydroelectric power and transpor- 
tation development which could be 
worked out best under some method 
of economic internationalism. The 
worst of Europe’s crisis will be over 
when the emphasis is placed on recon- 
struction, not revenge; on raising liv- 
ing standards all around not on arti- 
ficially depressing living standards in 
Central Europe. 

Politically a federated Europe, in- 
cluding a federalized Germany, seems 
to be the only alternative to the con- 
tinuation of the recent dreary trend 
toward snatching after small bits of 
territory, attempting to collect impos- 
sible reparations, and general poverty 
and insecurity. Many of the petty 
frontier disputes which have vexed the 
slow course of peacemaking would lose 
all sense and meaning in the atmo- 
sphere of a European federation. 

And it is only through federation 
that Europe might hope to make good 
in some measure the fearful weakening 
and impoverishment of the war. A 


federated Europe would be a fourth 
world power, comparable with the 
United States, the British Common- 
wealth, and the Soviet Union. Failing 
some scheme of federation, it is only 
too probable that the weak, divided 
European nations will find themselves 
being used as pawns by the stronger 
powers. A united Europe would be a 
buffer between the Western powers 
and the Soviet Union, would be strong 
enough to resist attempts at domina- 
tion, and would consequently be an 
excellent guaranty of peace. 

Amid all the desolation and hatreds 
of Europe there is a consciousness 
among thoughtful Europeans of many 
nationalities of common European cul- 
tural and economic ties. The Pope 
has often spoken in accents of genuine 
concern for the whole fabric of Euro- 
pean civilization, not of partisanship 
for or against any single nation... . 

What is now needed is a strong push 
from the country which is able to do 
most, politically and economically, for 
the realization of the United Europe 
ideal. That country is the United 
States. Only the United States, in co- 
operation with Great Britain, would be 
in a position to mediate impartially 
between the European powers, still 
divided by fears, hates, and suspicions, 
and to supply the economic underpin- 
ning that would end the need for re- 
lief by making Europe self-supporting 
and self-sustaining. 

American sponsorship should begin 
with those countries which are outside 
the iron curtain. It would be futile, 
in all probability, to invite Soviet satel- 
lite states, and it would be unfortunate 
if they entered the European union as 
a disruptive force. But in all prob- 
ability there would be a rapid improve- 
ment in conditions in the federated 
countries, while the Soviet satellites, 
cut off from American loans and cred- 
its, would be unable to reconstruct 
their economies. There might then be 
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peaceful or violent changes of regime 
which would bring at least some of 
these satellites back into the family 
of European culture and civilization. 
In a truly united Europe there would 
be a place for Lvov and Wilno, Riga 
and Tallinn, as well as for Rheims and 
Antwerp, Cologne and Milan. 

The difficulties of achieving even a 
loose federation of Europe are obvious 
and formidable. But in this idea, I 
am convinced, lies Europe’s last chance 
to avoid an indefinitely long period of 
bleak poverty, cultural decline, and 
social unrest. In this idea may also 
lie America’s last chance to promote 
that world of liberty under law, of 
order and prosperity, in which this 
generation and future generations of 
Americans may live securely. We and 
our Canadian and Latin American 
neighbors owe an inestimable debt to 
the ideals and institutions, to the cre- 
ative thought and art, of Europe. 

It should be the mission of the New 
World to repay that debt, to create a 
world fit for civilized and humane men 
and women to live in, by throwing its 
fresh, untapped strength into the bal- 
ance, to help Europe achieve its des- 
tiny of unification and to save it from 
the very real threat of entering a new 
Dark Age. 

—From the European Cockpit. By WiLu1AM 


Henry CHAMBERLIN (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.) 1947, 
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THE SERVILE PATTERN 


THE new slavery is on the march. 
Already it has spread from the U.S.S.R. 
to the Soviet satellite states of eastern 
and southeastern Europe. Although 
not all the satellites yet have it in its 
perfect form everywhere in their 
countries the enormous powers of a 
modern dictatorial government are re- 
lentlessly at work. In Poland, Hun- 
gary, and eastern Germany, once con- 
siderable exporters of food, Lenin’s 
old trick is being worked against the 
peasants with a new twist. He fooled 
the simple Russian moujiks with the 
promise of land of their own. Today 
his successors and their puppets, well. 
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knowing that the landowning small 
farmer is their enemy, are working 
to discredit ownership by cutting up 
the estates which once fed themselves 
and the cities into allotments so small 
that they will not even support the 
new owners and their families. In 
eastern Germany, for instance, more 

an four million acres of the poor soil 
once successfully farmed have been 
distributed in average allotments of 
only thirteen acres. Thus “land re- 
form” aggravates the current food 
shortage, with the serfdom of the 
Marxist collective farm at the end of 
the road. 

In France and Italy the well-dis- 
ciplined Communist parties are pow- 
erful. In England the trades-unionists, 
who form the mass of the Labor Party, 
are hagridden by a gang of intellectu- 
ally perverted Marxists, haters of lib- 
erty, whose only remedy for the hard- 
ships and disasters made worse by 
their muddling, planned economy, is 
to stifle what is left of individual in- 
itiative with more “controls.” 

And the United States? For the mo- 
ment, the money taken selectively from 
the people in taxes and paid out col- 
lectively for “welfare” still seems a 
sort of good-natured public charity. 
“What’s the difference? We can afford 
it,” is the spirit. How long we can re- 
main a rich island in an impoverished 
world is another matter. 

If the past is any test of the future, 
that which goes up must some day 
come down. The government which 
has been so strengthened in order to do 
things for people may then prove 
strong enough to do things to them. 
Already the only remedy proposed for 
economic warfare is political fixing 
of wages under the name of compul- 
sory arbitration. When the historian 
looks back at the Germany of Marx 
and Bismarck as it was within the 
memory of living men, the servile pat- 
tern appears all too clearly. In their 
search for security the American peo- 
ple have already begun to nibble their 
way along the well-baited trail that 
leads to the slave pen. 

—From The New Slavery. By Horrman 


Nickerson (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc.) 1947, 
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A TriBUuTE TO ALICE MEYNELL 


Tuts Victorian lady was occupied 
with “life” and knew perfectly well 
that life was concerned with peoples 
and places. She knew other lands than 
England: I am not sure that most of 
our “super-nationalists”’ have ever 
crossed the Channel or can talk any 
language save their brand of English. 
Therefore it must be that Mrs. Meynell, 
being Catholic, can be perfectly natural 
without any of those inhibitions. This 
is one of the reasons why I think of her 
as perhaps our only Catholic poetess. 
She does not remember that she is a 
Catholic or ought to say something that 
is edifyingly Catholic, any more than 
the only Catholic—in fact, the only— 
New Zealand poetess, Eileen Duggan, 
does. Notice how almost all her pro- 
foundest poems are occupied with 
Communion. She knows that she can 


never honour or love any created thing 


so much as the enduring will of God 
is honouring and loving it—I hardly 
wish to use the word “Creator,” for 
that suggests an act over and done 
with: not even Preserver, for God is 
will-ing, in His love, every change, 
even those developments that look like 
fadings. Therefore with perfect “re- 
nunciation” she can cling to God in 
things; she can detachedly adhere. 
Like St. Wenceslaus, in every grain, 
in every grape, that must be “de- 
stroyed” she sees the ultimate Eucha- 
rist: she can write of “Sleep” or “Shad- 
ows” not quite as Newman did, who 
went ex umbris, out of the shadows 
and the symbols into the Truth, but as 
already in possession of that unutter- 
able, even unthinkable Truth, and only 
too glad to watch everywhere “things” 
participating in it so fav as they can. 
That is surely the great ascetic water- 
shed! Either you discard a thing, be- 
cause it is not the Absolute Thing: or, 
you are so glad of it, because in order 
so much as to exist—let alone to be 
even imperfectly so lovely—it brings 
the Absolute right down into your 


grasp, into your heart. Therefore I 
will frankly say I find myself at my 
easiest with her, not in her clever 
essays, but in her poems, and espe- 
cially those which are the most em- 
bracing, the most penetrative, “in 
Christo.” I am delighted that she 
should write about Eleanora Duse and 
Donkey Races; that she, in her great 
charity, knew how to praise Swin- 
burne’s enrichment of the possibilities 
of our language while putting his 
whelk-like intelligence into its proper 
place; that she should discover such 
good stuff in remote figures like Emer- 
son and Lowell and even Matthew 
Arnold, but these belong to her “pe- 
riod” or nearer past and don’t mat- 
ter much to our own: but once she 
touches Communion, she enters into 
that moment of our daily Mass which 
offers ourselves in Ipso, and at once 
says: per omnia saecula saeculorum. 
Ah—here am /, lifted out of my poor 
individuality into my personality per- 
fected in Christ; out of the hour, into 
the everlasting. As for me, therefore, 
it has been a great thing in my life 
to have met Alice Meynell, and it does 
not matter at all if from time to time 
I can no more than re-read her. I 
re-read those poems, not feeling that 
here is a Sybil (not to reflect upon a 
Sphinx, which after all was mascu- 
line), conscious that in this lady of a 
doubly distant world I have met some- 
thing tenderly human, observant, wise- 
ly judging, able to take me with her 
into that total world which is cove- 
nanted to none save to the true Cath- 
olic. 


—C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., in the Westminster 
Cathedral Chronicle (London), October, 1947. 
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RHYTHM OF THE LAND 


AFTER a hundred years the English- 
man is being really driven back to his 
own land. Agriculture is coming into 
its own again as a first priority. Even 
in war this did not happen, for in war- 
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time an artificial type of agriculture 
was enforced. ... 

Today we must save money rather 
than ship space, and this means that 
our rich, well-watered lands must pro- 
duce what God meant them to produce, 
meat, milk and eggs. The country 
now stands four-square behind the 
farmer, big and little. It is a great 
revolution in the strictest sense of the 
word. Sterling and dollar, mere tick- 
ets that can stand for anything or noth- 
ing and whose main social function 
has been to enable real wealth to be 
turned into instruments of power, 
whether by Capitalist or State, have to 
make way for God’s idea. The world 
has a very long way to go before it re- 
plans its social life in terms of the 
birth of children, the growing of food, 
the hewing of coal, the making of 
houses, but the direction sign-post has 
been hoisted again. If we try to fol- 
low it, we shall pull through in time. 
If we repeat the absurdity of buying 
time to enjoy with borrowed dollars, 
we shall go under. What the Govern- 
ment is now being forced to do should 
have been put into operation a couple 
of years ago. 

But there is a big snag in the way of 
fulfilling the farming programme. 
Where is the requisite labour coming 
from? 

The German prisoners are returning 
home, thank God. There can be no 
blessing on work done with slave 
labour, especially when that iabour 
should be hard at work in its home 
country, united again to family and 
friends. The Displaced Persons can 
fill some gaps. But prosperous British 
farming must depend on a sufficient 


supply of first-class British labour. 
Will slightly higher wages and better 
living conditions (in time) induce the 
townsman to return to the land? May- 
be the harder conditions of urban life 
under the new dispensation of un- 
precedented austerity will provide the 
required impetus. With the wireless 
and good ’bus services, there is not 
such a contrast between urban and 
country conditions as there used to 
be. 

One of the greatest difficulties farm- 
ers experience is to get milkers. Even 
coal mines will wait for man, so long 
as he does not mind freezing, but cows 
will not wait for man. They have to 
be milked twice a day, holiday or no 
holiday, football or no football, wages 
or no wages. That is the rule of na- 
ture. It allows for no exceptions in 
the interests of man’s comforts and 
pleasures. 

All these difficulties and problems 
suggest that our farming will not really 
prosper again until something like a 
revolution takes place within men as 
well as outside them. Somehow or 
other they have got to get the rhythm 
of the land into their natures again. It 
will not be easily done. But we now 
have the best chance in generations. 
An intelligent recruiting campaign 
could do much—if there were anyone 
intelligent enough to undertake it! 
Once a man is induced for the right 
reasons to take the first step, there is 
a chance of the life itself gripping him, 
and that will mean a new generation 
brought up to the right values. 


—MICHAEL DE LA Bepoyvere, in Catholic Her- 
ald (London), August 29, 1947. 
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JUBILEE OF FATHER McCSORLEY 


WITHOvuT any external celebration of 
the occasion, the Very Rev. Joseph Mc- 
Sorley, C.S.P., quietly observed the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of his ordination 
to the Holy Priesthood on October 
18th. We know that numerous prayers 
went up to Heaven for him and many 
good wishes reached him on and near 
that happy Jubilee date. As he has 
been an Associate Editor of THE CaTH- 
oLic WorLpD since 1932 we are sure 
that our readers will want some record 
of his varied achievements during his 
busy fifty years with the Paulist 
Fathers. 

Born in St. Patrick’s parish in 
Brooklyn, Father McSorley received all 
his early education from the Vincen- 
tian Fathers there, and was graduated 
with honors from St. John’s College in 
1891. He felt attracted to the Paulists 
and entered their novitiate that same 
year. As a student he distinguished 
himself at the Paulist House of Studies 
and at the Catholic University. He was 
awarded the degrees S.T.B. and S.T.L. 
and was ordained in 1897 by Bishop 
Farley at the Paulist Church in New 
York. Two years later he returned to 
Washington as assistant to the Novice 
Master, Father Elliott, and to become 
professor of dogma. For eight years 
he taught dogmatic theology and for 
five of these he was the Novice and 
Student Master. Then in 1907 Father 
McSorley returned to parish work in 
New York, and except for his years as 
a Chaplain during the First World War 
and for three years at St. Peter’s 
Church, Toronto, he has remained in 
New York ever since. 

Early in his career as a priest, Father 
McSorley began to devote himself to 
the Italian-speaking families in the 
Paulist parish, of whom there were 
a great many forty years ago. He was 
sent to Italy to study the language and 
on his return he established the Ma- 
donna Mission in the old basement of 
the church and for years he said Mass 
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there every Sunday and preached a 
sermon in Italian. He compiled a book 
as an aid to other priests, Jtalian Con- 
fessions and How to Hear Them. 

During all his years in New York, 
even while he was Superior General, 
Father McSorley has maintained a 
confessional in our church and peni- 
tents who flock there from near and 
far always have found in him an en- 
lightened and sympathetic spiritual 
director. 

From 1919 to 1924 Father McSorley 
was pastor of St. Paul’s Church and 
then he was elected Superior General 
for a term of five years. During his 
term in office the Paulist Radio Sta- 
tion WLWL and many other forward 
looking foundations came into being. 
In 1938 St. John’s College, Brooklyn, 
his Alma Mater, awarded him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Literature. This was 
a well-deserved honor, because all 
throughout his busy life Father McSor- 
ley found time for extensive reading 
and for devotional and scholarly writ- 
ing. He was a contributor to The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia and has written 
many articles and literary criticism 
for THE CATHOLIC WorLp and other 
periodicals. One of his first books was 
The Sacrament of Duty, of which a 
new edition was published in 1935. A 
year previously Longmans brought 
out his A Primer of Prayer, which was 
followed in 1936 by Think and Pray, 
both of these works becoming best sell- 
ers in the religious book field. His mag- 
num opus is An Outline History of the 
Church by Centuries (1943), already 
in its sixth edition, and he has now in 
preparation and soon to be published a 
book entitled Meditations for Everyman. 

Last summer at a General Chapter 
of the Paulists, Father McSorley was 
elected First Consultor and Vicar to 
the Superior General. He has de- 
served well of his brethren in the So- 
ciety, by reason of his priestly exam- 
ple and his devoted service. May God 
grant him strength for many more 
years as a priest and a Paulist! 
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THE HogEy AWARDS 


SILVER medals representing the 
awards to the white and the Negro 
Catholic laymen in recognition of their 
“outstanding contribution to the cause 
of interracial justice during the past 
year,” were presented on the Feast of 
Christ the King, to Mr. Julian J. Reiss, 
former member of the New York State 
Commission against Discrimination, 
and to Mr. Clarence T. Hunter, pres- 
ident of the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil of St. Louis. 

Julian J. Reiss, besides serving on 
the New York State Commission for 
two years, has been an active worker 
in the Catholic interracial program, 
and has addressed a number of impor- 
tant Catholic gatherings on this pro- 
gram. Last May he was honored by 
Niagara University with an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws “in recogni- 
tion of his profit-sharing policy with 
his employees and his work in pro- 
moting attitudes of good will and un- 
derstanding among all groups.” Dr. 
Reiss is Grand Knight of Lake Placid 
Council of the Knights of Columbus. 

Mr. Clarence T. Hunter, the Negro 
recipient of the award, is a native of 
St. Louis, where he has been a school 
teacher for twelve years and where he 
is now principal of Banneker School. 
He is one of the charter members of 
the Catholic Interracial Council of St. 
Louis. He was president of the St. 
Louis Teachers’ Association for six 
years and is a member of the National 
Educational Association. He was grad- 
uated from Iowa State University and 
received a master’s degree at New 
York University. 

The James J. Hoey Awards were es- 
tablished in 1942 by the family of the 
late James J. Hoey, who was one of 
the organizers and the first president 
of the Catholic Interracial Council. 
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PASTORAL OF POLISH BISHOPS 


THE Bishops of Poland at their an- 
nual meeting at Czestochowa prepared 
a Pastoral which was read in all the 
churches and recently it was received 
in this country by the inter-Catholic 
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Press Agency, which issued an English 
translation. The Bishops expressed 
joy at seeing their people lifting them- 
selves up spiritually to God, rebuilding 
churches, and giving many proofs of 
their loyalty to God and to their 
Church, but then they voiced their 
anxiety over what they saw on all 
sides of a “deliberately directed, hid- 
den fight against God and the Church” 
in their country which, they said, was 
95 per cent Catholic, and they exhorted 
their people to “a courageous, though 
peaceful and dignified defense of the 
reverence due to God.” 

The Pastoral spoke at length about 
the restrictions on the Catholic press. 
It said that the fate of the press “lies 
almost completely in the hands of the 
‘press-control offices,’ at once so in- 
dulgent toward sectarian opinions and 
Communist blasphemy, and so restric- 
tive to the freedom of Catholic voices 
whenever they seek to defend the wor- 
ship of God.” The Bishops said that 
all these measures, which aim at un- 
dermining the faith of the people, are 
taken “under the pretense of fighting 
reaction, illiteracy and social back- 
wardness. They urged Catholics to be- 
ware of patronizing periodicals “which 
live on blasphemies,” and they called 
on them “to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace” and they ex- 
horted Catholic parents “to protect 
their rights in the school,” always re- 
membering that in the education of 
children, they are “bound to follow the 
directives of the Church, which com- 
mand a religious education on all levels 
of teaching.” 


in 
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CENTENARY OF MouNnT ST. VINCENT 


SEVERAL exercises marked the cen- 
tenary celebration of the Sisters of 
Charity of Mt. St. Vincent early in 
October. Nine hundred Sisters gath- 
ered from every mission house in the 
archdiocese to celebrate the centenary 
of the establishment of the first mother 
house and the Academy of Mount St. 
Vincent. The Most Rev. Joseph P. Don- 
ahue, Auxiliary Bishop of New York, 
was the celebrant of the Solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass of Thanksgiving offered in 
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the chapel of the Mount. The sermon 
was preached by the Right Rev. Wil- 
liam R. McCann, rector of the Church 
of St. Charles Borromeo. 

The previous day 700 alumnae at- 
tended a special Mass for them at which 
the Very Rev. Msgr. John S. Middleton, 
secretary of education for the arch- 
diocese, preached the sermon and 
urged the women to learn from Mother 
Seton the basic Christian philosophy 
of life, “the art of living in the ecstasy 
of giving.” 

On Monday, October 6th, there was 
a centenary dinner attended by many 
distinguished friends of Mount St. 
Vincent. His Eminence Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman presided and an- 
nounced that the Apostolic Blessing of 
Pope Pius XII. was bestowed on the 
Sisters, alumnae, students and friends 
of Mount St. Vincent. 

A special Academic Convocation was 
held, October 7th, and delegates from 
more than eighty American colleges 
and universities, including twenty-two 
college presidents, attended. The Very 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., President 
of Fordham University, delivered the 
principal address and the Cardinal 
spoke briefly. The Degree of Doctor 
of Letters was awarded to Mrs. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, member of the edi- 
torial board of The New York Times, 
Pulitzer Prize winner for distinguished 
foreign correspondence, and recipient 
of the Laetare Medal from Notre Dame 
University in 1944. Degrees of Doctor 
of Humane Letters were conferred on 
Mrs. Marie Roach Dougherty, former 
president of the Alumnae of the Col- 
lege of Mount St. Vincent, and former 
governor of the New York State Chap- 
ter of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae; on Mrs. Anna Mur- 
ray McDonnell, president of the St. 
Vincent Hospital Association, and on 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sullivan Ridder, found- 
er of “Casita Maria” for the Puerto 
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Ricans in the Harlem district of New 
York, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Welfare Council of the 
City of New York, and recipient of the 
Papal medal “Pro Ecclesia et Ponti- 
fice.” 

In recognition of her outstanding 
achievements in the educational and 
literary fields, Dr. Blanche Mary Kelly, 
who has been a valued contributor to 
THE CATHOLIC WorRLD for many years, 
was awarded the medal “Pro Ecclesia 
et Pontifice” by Cardinal Spellman in 
the name of Pope Pius XII. Dr. Kelly 
is chairman of the English department 
of the College, and last June received 
the “Bene Merenti” Medal to commem- 
orate her twenty-five years on the fac- 
ulty of Mount St. Vincent. She is the 
author, among other books, of The Val- 
ley of Vision, The Well of English, The 
Sudden Rose and, awaiting publica- 
tion, Connla’s Well. She is a member 
of the Cardinal’s Literature Committee 
and has contributed a weekly column 
of literary criticism to many Catholic 
papers throughout the country. 

The Sister of Charity came to New 
York in 1817. They became a dioc- 
esan community in 1846 and the fol- 
lowing year established the Academy 
of Mount St. Vincent within the present 
area of Central Park, but in 1856 they 
acquired the estate of Edwin Forrest, 
the noted Shakespearean actor, on the 
banks of the Hudson at the extreme 
north end of the city. This center be- 
came the motherhouse of the Sisters. 
There are now nearly 1,300 Religious 
conducting schools, hospitals, and oth- 
er institutions in New York, Brooklyn 
and the Bahamas. Besides the College 
of Mount St. Vincent, there are eight 
academies, ten high schools, seventy- 
seven elementary schools, twelve hos- 
pitals and some other institutions. 

Our congratulations to Mount St. 
Vincent and to the Sisters of Charity! 

JosePH I, MALLOoy. 
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By Francois Mauriac.—Mozart, Genius of Harmony (1756-1791). 


By 


Ann M. Lingg.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon. By John 
William Adamson, D.Litt. Cam- 
bridge, England: At the University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.75. 

Few Catholics can deny that the 
Western world has been subjected to 
four centuries of a propaganda de- 
signed consistently to belittle, if not to 
vilify, the Middle Ages. All too prev- 
alent is the non-Catholic to whom it is 
axiomatic that the medieval period was 
one of gloom, barbarity and illiteracy. 
It seems to be almost in vain, as far as 
those without the Church are con- 
cerned, that Catholic scholars portray 
the civilization of the pre-Reformation 
centuries; and exasperating as it may 
be for us, the most valuable justifica- 
tions of the Middle Ages come, tenta- 
tively, from the pens of non-Catholics. 

Dr. Adamson’s collection of essays 
on Medieval and Modern Education is 
acase in point. Almost apologetically, 
and obviously reacting from the shib- 
boleths of his own early training, he 
presents a very scholarly defense of 
medieval education, and contrasts it 
favorably with modern systems. His 
title is unfortunate, since it is chosen 
in irony, part of his thesis being the 
amount of culture and literacy in An- 
glo-‘Saxon England. Dr. Adamson is 
indignant enough with the attempts of 
the Normans to designate their con- 
quered foes as boorish illiterates. It is 
a pity he does not show the similar 
propaganda on the part of the men 
— the sixteenth century to our own 

ay. 

Perhaps the most important feature 


of this small book is the author’s rec- 
ognition of the immense variety in 
medieval education. The contributions 
of the Song Schools, the Grammar and 
Guild Schools, the Monastery, Convent 
and Cathedral Schools are all dis- 
cussed; and, a point often overlooked, 
the Craft Schools, and the Chivalric 
Education of the home. Contrasting 
this with eighteenth and nineteenth 
century ideals in education, he says, 
“It is not enough that a nation educate 
its scholars only”; but turning to the 
standardization of our own day, he 
condemns a “doctrinaire adhesion to 
the letter of the doctrine of equality 
which ends in frustrating its spirit.” 

There are many things in medieval 
education that provoke Dr. Adamson’s 
admiration; among them, the use of 
secular as well as religious literature, 
thus maintaining a continuous tradi- 
tion from classical times to our own 
day; the unity, as well as the diversity, 
of the medieval system; the import- 
ance and prevalence of reading in the 
vernacular, from the time of Alfred 
onward; the provision made for the 
education of girls and for the poor 
scholar. Here he does not fail to point 
out the contrast, that in the nineteenth 
century, “England, as represented by 
its Government, had only begun in a 
very tentative way to concern itself 
with the schooling of the people at 
large.” 

It presumably would be impossible, 
even in so fair-minded a book as this, 
to escape a few misunderstandings 
over the “unquestioning deference to 
authority” which, to Dr. Adamson, is 
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“Mediaeval education at its worst”; 
but he admits, too, that at its best it 
fostered the critical spirit; and he is 
not backward in condemning our own 
unquestioning deference to the author- 
ity of the printed page! Above all, he 
points out that today the majority of 
educationalists “ignore ends and de- 
vote their attention exclusively to 
processes,” whereas “it is no small part 
of true education to teach and to train 
a man to act up to his duty to God and 
his fellows.” “We can very easily be 
unfair to our ancestors on this point.” 
ANGELA CAVE. 


The Age of Anxiety. A Baroque Ec- 
logue. By W. H. Auden. New York: 
Random House. $2.50. 

So far as the present reviewer is 
concerned, this slim volume is neither 
baroque nor an eclogue. But after all, 
an artist should be allowed to choose 
his own titled and subtitles—especial- 
ly when the result is both interesting 
and significant. And Mr. Auden may 


be counted upon to be both of these: 
he is a young poet still in the throes 
of growth, and his work is highly 


symptomatic of our troubled and grop- 
ing age. 

What he gives us this time is a long 
narrative poem, unrhymed but richly 
alliterative, told mainly in the form 
of a dialogue between three men—a 
disenchanted Irish clerk, a Canadian 
aviator on leave, a confused midwest- 
ern student plunged into a naval uni- 
form—and one woman, the successful 
buyer for a department store, evident- 
ly Jewish, with a secret nostalgia for 
romance and domestic security. The 
time is All Souls’ Night, and the scene 
shifts from a New York bar to the 
girl’s apartment. Nothing really hap- 
pens. But the conscious and subcon- 
scious minds of the protagonists are 
probed in a style very much the au- 
thor’s own, although it carries over- 
tones of Joyce and the Eliot both of 
Waste Land and Ash Wednesday, with 
texts from Milton, Herbert and the 
Dies Irae. Mr. Auden has intensity of 
vision, thought and feeling, even if his 
love scenes are his least successful, and 
he is a satirist of no mean power. Ob- 
viously he is an accomplished artist, 
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although betraying at moments that 
fear of the obvious which lessens the 
impact of so much modern poetry. 
But when he chooses he can write 
lines which absolutely sear the mem- 
ory: “Right the ritual but wrong the 
time,” “a view for a shut-in soul,” 
“dowdy they’ll die who have so dimly 
lived,” or his merciless description of 
the “new barbarian” bred in factories 
and college towns, and of the regi- 
mented modern existence with its 
“white silence of antiseptics and in- 
struments at both ends.” 

Auden’s work is for those who en- 
joy the subtle, the philosophic, even 
the exotic. But its interpretation of 
our “tired” post-war age and its long- 
ing for “the route into hope and 
health” lift it into universality. 

KATHERINE BREGy. 


The Life of Edward FitzGerald. Trans- 
lator of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam. By Alfred McKinley Terhune. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
$5.00. 

An authoritative life of the man 
whose Rubdiydt has become one of the 
most popular English poems of all 
time, the fame of which has almost 
completely overshadowed his other 
works in verse, prose, and translations 
from the Spanish, the Persian, and the 
Greek, has been a desideratum for over 
a half century. 

Edward FitzGerald was born in 
rural Suffolk in 1809 of Irish Protes- 
tant stock, was educated at Cambridge 
University where he made a few 
friends whose affection he never lost, 
Thackeray and Tennyson among them, 
and developed those tendencies which 
kept him shy and sensitive and made 
him the typical and satisfied bachelor. 

FitzGerald was essentially a lover of 
retirement. He was neither a recluse 
nor a pessimist. He loved old houses 
tucked behind a fringe of trees with 
huge rooms and open fireplaces, and 
space ample enough for the books and 
pictures he bought and loved. A mid- 
dle-aged housekeeper who confined 
her talents to cooking and dusting and 
put no profane hand on his books and 
papers satisfied his needs perfectly. 

His reading was wide and desultory. 
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He had a flare for arresting thoughts 
exquisitely phrased in prose or poetry, 
and he never could resist the urge to 
share his discoveries with sympathetic 
friends. He wrote letters when the 
spirit moved him, and as he wrote few 
except to his closest friends they are 
among the most charming and reveal- 
ing in the language. 

FitzGerald’s marriage at forty-eight 
to the cultured and intellectual but 
physically unattractive Lucy, daughter 
of his Quaker friend Bernard Barton, 
throws a revealing light on the quix- 
otic and unworldly poet. How the en- 
gagement of this ill-matched pair orig- 
inated still remains a mystery. It is 
agreed that FitzGerald, during Barton’s 
dying hours unintentionally became in- 
volved in the contract, and afterward 
his sense of honor would not permit 
him to withdraw. The result was dis- 
aster. After two separations in nine 
months they parted, Mrs. FitzGer- 
ald to enjoy a generous financial settle- 
ment, and her husband the kind of life 
in which alone he found freedom. 
Though never divorced, they lived 
apart. 

The Rubdiydt doubtless owes much 
of its appeal to the fact that it echoes 
the thoughts of many men of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. In the 
poem FitzGerald discovered “a desper- 
ate sort of Thing, unfortunately found 
at the bottom of all thinking men’s 
minds; but made Music of.” Person- 
ally he had no desire to indoctrinate 
the world with Omar’s heresies. As 
for himself, he was skeptical of the the- 
ology of the Old Testament, and un- 
certain of a life after death. As Ter- 
hune puts it, “He never expressed any 
doubt of the existence of a Supreme 
Being; he revered and admired Christ; 
and throughout his life he respected, 
supported and defended the estab- 
lished church.” 

With advancing years his mind 
turned instinctively to the past with- 
out, however, making him gloomy or 
morose. On his death at seventy-four 
in 1883 Tennyson said, “I had no 
truer friend: he was one of the kind- 
liest of men, and I have never known 
one of so fine and delicate a wit.” 

In this meaty, well-considered, and 
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richly documented work we have a 
complete answer to the question, 
“What kind of man was the translator 
of the Rubdiyat?” Josepn J. REILLY. 


Society, Culture and Personality: Their 
Structure and Dynamics. By Pitirim 
New York: Harper & 


A. Sorokin. 

Bros. $5.00. 

This book is in the main a re-work- 
ing of Dr. Sorokin’s basic concepts of 
society in order to align them with the 
latest trend in sociological thinking: 
the problem of personality in culture. 
It is an attempt to integrate in an 
orderly fashion the theory of social 
processes contained in the author’s 
four volumes on socio-cultural Dy- 
namics, and the theory of social struc- 
ture which he has elaborated in other 
books and articles. Thus it may be 
called a definitive system of sociol- 
ogy by the learned Harvard professor 
whose doctrines have divided profes- 
sional sociologists into two camps, the 
one of bitter critics, the other of ad- 
mirers. 

It is necessary to prescind from the 
vigorous, sometimes truculent style of 
the author, in order to appreciate his 
deep erudition and logical analysis. 
Granting his fundamental assumptions, 
one is quite likely to accept also his 
conclusions. In his explanation of so- 
cial process he is still vaguely He- 
gelian, but he has here modified and 
clarified his theory of the immanent 
self-determination and development of 
organized groups. In places, he now 
appears to attribute more causal influ- 
ence on the part of human agents 
within the group. 

Approximately one half of the book 
is devoted to structural analysis, of 
which less than sixty pages treat the 
structure of both culture and person- 
ality. In the analysis of society the 
author starts with the generic phenom- 
enon of meaningful human interaction 
and goes on to groups, their forms, 
stratification and classification. Thus 
society is a “constellation or agglomer- 
ation of various stratified groups” (p. 
309). This section is done thoroughly 
and with the sure stroke of conviction. 
The section on the structure of culture 
treats meanings, values and norms, to- 
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gether with their relations and objec- 
tification. Empirical culture is then 
treated briefly on three levels: ideo- 
logical, behavioral and material. 

One relatively short chapter is en- 
titled “Sociocultural Structure of Per- 
sonality,” and even that appears 
strained and tentative. In other words, 
Dr. Sorokin’s venture into the field of 
psychology must be considered a fiasco 
even after the widest interpretation of 
his words. “My thesis is that the in- 
dividual has not one empirical soul, or 
self or ego, but several: first, biologi- 
cal, and second, social egos” (p. 345). 
Lest this be misunderstood, a footnote 
explains that the superempirical soul, 
the “superconscious egoless self,” 
which integrates the other egos into 
unity, is part of the superconscious 
Godhead. Besides this there are in 
each personality a set of sociocultural 
egos, a set of conscious biological egos, 
a set of unconscious biological drives, 
reflexes and instincts. 

Turning from the structural, the 
author gives the final chapter of less 
than ten pages to the dynamic aspects 
of personality. “The life of an indi- 
vidual is a great drama determined 
first by his social universe and then by 
the biological properties of his organ- 
ism” (p. 714). There is no evidence 
here of a self-directing principle of the 
individual’s inner dynamic process, 
just as there was none of a unifying 
principle in the personality structure. 
Anyone who has had the pleasure of 
personal acquaintance with Dr. Sor- 
okin cannot believe that he seriously 
thinks of himself as a puppet of the 
“sociocultural playwright” (p. 715). 

JosEPH H. Ficuter, S.J. 


Boccaccio. By Francis MacManus. New 

York: Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

To read this second book in the 
Sheed & Ward “Great Writers of the 
World” series (the first is Alfred Noyes’ 
Horace) is again to be made discon- 
solately aware of how few such biog- 
raphies there are. “Scholarly” and 
“popular” have almost come to be 
mutually exclusive terms in this field: 
far too often meaning on the one hand 
pedantic and dull, and on the other 
irresponsible or even vulgar. Now here 
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is Mr. MacManus’s Boccaccio—written 
with scrupulous fidelity to the known 
relevant facts but with no ostentatious 
marshaling of them (is not this the 
best kind of scholarship?) ; and “popu- 
lar” precisely in that reading it is a 
significant emotional experience and 
not just a process of receiving infor- 
mation. Lytton Strachey could write 
such biographies. Mr. MacManus has 
the same attentive devotion to the craft 
of writing—the evocative but carefully 
restrained poetry, the real artist’s abil- 
ity to create character absolutely, the 
resplendent humor. Being a Catholic, 
he of course does not have Strachey’s 
cynicism, which was all-pervading be- 
cause it was basic. 

But what a field day for the cynical 
or the superficially informed historian 
the life of Boccaccio could provide, 
coming as he did at that period of 
medieval decline which is so suscepti- 
ble of easy misinterpretation, and be- 
traying so often in his life and writings 
the religious ideal from which his be- 
lief never really swerved. How easy 
it would be, for example, to render him 
in terms of the celebrated (and in our 
time misused and misunderstood) sex- 
uality or the seeming anti-clericalism 
of the Decameron. It should go with- 
out saying that Mr. MacManus spreads 
no whitewash around; for who must 
maintain that there was no corruption 
in medieval Christendom, inhabited as 
it was by mortal beings? He gives us 
the imperfect but the whole man. And 
that can be done only by a biographer 
who understands the man’s context not 
just in its imperfection but in its en- 
compassing wholeness. 

Of course the primary concern of 
this book is the fascinating narrative 
of Boccaccio’s life, with thoughtful an- 
alysis of his art—which in its totality 
is a very different kind of art from 
what those who think of him solely in 
terms of “unexpurgated editions” 
might expect. We meet such mighty 
figures as Petrach, too, among the tem- 
poral phenomena of fourteenth cen- 
tury Italy—the tortured politics, the 
Black Death, the emergence of capi- 
talism. There is valuable experience 
for mind and heart in this rendering 
of a great artist who was a man like 
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so many men, repeatedly losing, “and 
feeling in torment that he was losing, 
the track of the fortunate pilgrims: to 
... the Will in which is our peace.” 
PauL DINKINS. 


The Brazilians, People of Tomorrow. 
By Hernane Tavares de Sa. New 
York: The John Day Co. $3.00. 

Latin America: Land of a Golden Leg- 
end. By Olive Holmes and Hubert C. 
Herring. New York: Foreign: Pol- 
icy Association. Headline Series No. 
65. 35 cents. 

The Brazilians contains much more 
than a personality sketch of the Bra- 
zilian people. It opens with clear, 
wide vistas of the religious, family, 
language and racial patterns of a 45,- 
000,000 population, two out of three 
of whom Dr. Hernane Tavares de Sa 
reports, are illiterate. Although Rio de 
Janeiro boasts some of the foremost 
medical institutes in the world, its in- 
fant death rate is a disgrace. Tuber- 
culosis and syphilis take a terrible 
toll anong members of the adult popu- 
lation. Only 300 nurses a year are 
graduated in the whole country. To 
describe Brazil as “‘a vast hospital” is 
hyperbole, not without its bite of truth. 
Certainly, health conditions and inade- 
quate diet tend to undermine the vital- 
ity of the workers, whether these, as 
too often happens, are city dwellers, or 
farmers. Since industrial mass pro- 
duction is one of the goals Brazil has 
set for itself in the future, the move- 
ment for good housing and public 
health facilities is pivotal. 

One of the book’s best chapters deals 
with the Brazilians’ instantaneous, in- 
dignant repudiation of anything that 
smacks of racial discrimination, al- 
though it is admitted that further prog- 
ress is possible as well as desirable. 
With delightful candor, the author 
pokes fun at the easy superficiality of 
many a Brazilian “expert.” The one- 
time professor of biology at the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo probably realizes 
that he himself, in analyzing business, 
agricultural and political factors, is 
guilty of several over-simplifications. 
In short, Dr. Hernane Tavares de Sa is 
long on psychological and social in- 
sight; short on questions outside his 
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area of specialization. By concentrating 
upon Brazilian culture he could have 
turned out a classic. 


In Latin America Olive Holmes tries 
to give the essential facts about the 
other American Republics. Although 
the pamphlet is a marvel of condensa- 
tion, it suffers from the author’s predi- 
lection for the anti-God movements in 
Peru and Mexico. Miss Holmes over- 
looks the materialistic philosophy of 
the Apristas, while she is willing to 
soft-pedal the corruption and graft of 
one-party rule (the PRI—Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions) below the 
Rio Grande. The apology for totalitari- 
anism, offered by Miss Holmes, it may 
be noted, is exactly that suggested by 
Marxists in every part of the world: 
“While Mexico is not governed by the 
people, it is, with some qualifications, 
governed in their interests.” This as- 
sertion, which might have been culled 
from Josef Stalin or Adolf Hitler, is 
coupled with the weird explanation 
that there is “nothing to prevent the 
rise of other parties except the fact 
that the PRI controls almost all the 
votes.” The murderous tactics that 
have been used to control “almost all 
the votes” were described in a dispatch 
from Camille M. Cianfarra of The New 
York Times on January 5, 1946. 

By way of contrast, the same pam- 
phlet’s discussion of “Our Argentine 
Policies” by the one-time Protestant 
clergyman, Mr. Hubert C. Herring, is 
fair and balanced. 

JOSEPH F, THORNING. 


On Understanding Science. By James B. 


Conant. New Haven: Yale Univer- 

sity Press. $2.00. 

The distinguished scientist, who is 
now the 23d President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was chosen to deliver the 
(23d) series of lectures on the Terry 
Foundation of Yale University, which 
provides for “the building of the truths 
of science and philosophy into the 
structure of a broadened and purified 
religion.” His book which contains 
the substance of these lectures affirms 
his belief that failure to assimilate sci- 
ence into our western culture is the 
reason why so many feel spiritually 
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lost in the modern world. He therefore 
undertakes to convey a better under- 
standing of science to our future law- 
yers, writers, teachers, politicians, 
public servants and business men, by 
presenting a study of case histories— 
taken in part from the seventeenth cen- 
tury, “the century of genius” and “in 
many ways the cradle of our present 
era,” and in part from the late eigh- 
teenth century, “a more sophisticated” 
age. 

The author defines science as “that 
portion of accumulative knowledge in 
which new concepts are continuously 
developing from experiment and ob- 
servation and lead to further experi- 
mentation and observation.” Using a 
simple vocabulary and a style free 
from technicalities yet enriched with 
details, he conveys a good idea of the 
way in which scientific knowledge 
grows. Well informed and tightly 
packed, the book fits nicely into the 
plan of a foundation that seeks to en- 
courage loyalty to truth and devotion 
to human welfare irrespective of philo- 
sophical and religious tests, and is 
concerned with Christianity only in 
so far as Christianity contributes to 
mankind’s “highest possible welfare 
and happiness upon this earth.” 

JosEPH McSorLeyY. 


Jacob’s Night. By Wallace Fowlie. New 

York: Sheed & Ward. $1.50. 

The religious renascence taking place 
in post-war France has encouraged 
Wallace Fowlie to present new insights 
into certain creative minds which have 
contributed richly to the Christian 
tradition. As Jacob’s night-long strug- 
gle with the angel left the marks of 
God upon him, so in his devious striv- 
ings for mystical experience, the artist, 
like Jacob, bears the marks of his 
struggle with the Almighty. Mr. Fowlie 
in his four chapters points out the man- 
ner in which these marks have made 
themselves manifest in Péguy the 
Prophet, Rouault the Painter, Maritain 
the Philosopher, and Baudelaire, Rim- 
baud, Mallarmé, the poets. 

The author examines Péguy’s pre- 
occupation with heroines such as 
Jeanne d’Arc and Antigone, and con- 
cludes that in the drama of their lives 


Péguy found the inspiration of his ful- 
minations against the positivism of 
man-made law and justice, as well as 
the basis of his pleas to give life back to 
the law through the regeneration of a 
mystique. Mr. Fowlie makes an inter- 
esting juxtaposition of Péguy and 
Cocteau, and indicates the superiority 
of their work over the hopeless nega- 
tion propounded by the Existentialist 
school. 

Georges Rouault is herein presented 
as a painter of “last things,” of man 
overwhelmed by his limitations, yet 
subject to spiritual experience and 
salvation through his struggle with the 
angel. To Rouault, as to Baudelaire, 
the world of matter conveys a forceful 
realization of the world of the spirit. 
Oddly enough, the author fails to con- 
nect Rouault’s apprenticeship as a 
stained-glass worker with the spirit- 
ual cathedral-window quality of his 
canvases. 

Mr. Fowlie discusses the link be- 
tween Rouault, who reveals man’s spir- 
itual malady, and Jacques Maritain, the 
philosopher who seeks to cure it. Mari- 
tain preaches humanism, and Chris- 
tian politics, principles which France 
is endeavoring to practice through the 
MRP, a party embodying the hopes of 
men like Maritain, Péguy, and Léon 
Bloy, called by one writer its spiritual 
godfather. 

The closing essay deals with modern 
poetry, and the manner in which it 
treats the myth of drama and depicts 
the journey of the soul, as exemplified 
chiefly by Baudelaire, Rimbaud and 
Mallarmé. The poetry of time and mo- 
tion is presented as an oblique criti- 
cism of Existentialist pessimism, 
which again does not profit by the 
comparison. The book as a whole pro- 
vides students and admirers of a dy- 
namic Franco-Christian culture with 
much food for thought and discussion. 

RAYMOND L. CAROL. 


The Garretson Chronicle. By Gerald 


Warner Brace. New York: W. W. 

Norton & Co. $3.00. 

Whether intentional or not on the 
part of the author, the title of this 
book with its succession of hard con- 
sonants suggests the flint, steel, and 
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cold gray stone of New England tradi- 
tion. Against this impregnable barri- 
cade, Ralph Garretson, representing 
the third and present generation of 
his distinguished family, proceeds to 
batter his strong young head—a mav- 
erick among a herd of highbred stock. 

Ralph tells his own story and that 
of three generations of the Garretson 
family — their undeviating customs, 
their quaint Henry Jamesian court- 
ships, and their chimerical ambitions. 
In spite of his rebellious attitude to- 
ward the sphere to which he had been 
born, he, nevertheless, does not wholly 
condemn it. Perceiving its weak- 
nesses, he can still appreciate its pure 
core and peripheral beauty. The irony 
with which he describes family foibles 
and educational shortcomings to which 
he was subjected is brilliant but never 
bitter. 

As a child Ralph bucked convention 
by refusing to associate with nice 
little boys in Eton collars, choosing 
rather the company of village rousta- 
bouts whose haberdashery was of no 
concern whatever. After an ignomini- 
ous exit from one of the prep schools 
designed for American Boys with 
Background, and likewise from Har- 
vard whose system did not suffice his 
peculiar requirements, Ralph finds ca- 
tharsis, as many wise men have, in 
manual labor. To accomplish this and 
free himself from family limitations he 
goes to live with a simple village fam- 
ily, the Kingsleys. Seth Kingsley’s 
homely philosophy furnishes the an- 
swer to many of his problems. 

In searching for the psychological 
motivation in Ralph Garretson’s con- 
duct, the most cogent one would ap- 
pear to be the absence of parental love. 
This may account for his bewilder- 
ment when, at the age of twenty-two, 
he becomes involved in an unusual ro- 
mance. Love, up to this time, has been 
so far outside his orbit that when faced 
with it, complete frustration results. 
Better adjustment comes to him after 
a year’s hoboing across country with 
one of the uninhibited friends of his 
boyhood, and when true love appears 
fom an unexpected and wholly 
charming quarter he is prepared and 
adequate to the experience. The con- 
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trast between the woman of the first 
part and the woman of the second part 
shows a fine insight into feminine psy- 
chology. 

A remarkable aspect of this book is 
that Ralph Garretson, thoroughly mod- 
ern, with an unquenchable desire to 
reconcile personal freedom with ac- 
cepted standards, nevertheless pre- 
serves the shining integrity of his body 
and soul in a manner courageous and 
wholly refreshing in this era of Freu- 
dian complexes and universal spirit of 
laissez-faire. For this, plus beauty of 
language, The Garretson Chronicle is 
a satisfying, comforting, and inspiring 
novel. 

MARGUERITE PAcE CoRCORAN. 


Thérése. By Francois Mauriac. Trans- 
lated by Gerard Hopkins. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. 

Viper’s Tangle. By Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Warre B. Wells. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 
Thérése Desqueyroux, the subject of 

Mauriac’s latest study, is leaving the 
courthouse as the story opens. She has 
just been acquitted on the charge of 
poisoning her husband. Even though 
he had almost died from the devilish 
potion, Bernard considered the family 
name more important than personal 
vengeance or legal justice and so he 
gave perjured testimony to save his 
wife. The rest of the book finds 
Thérése legally free but trapped in the 
“prison” of the consequences of her 
act. She poisons every lover with her 
sexy charm which she learns to hate: 
she searches for uncalculating love but 
finds the outstretched money hand at 
the end of virtually every affair. No- 
wheré can she find tenderness, and the 
book ends sadly with this lost soul ap- 
proaching the end of life, “the end of 
the night.” 

Thérése is a superb study of a twist- 
ed personality. Mauriac, in the Fore- 
word, snubs the normal, nice people. 
They “have no story for me to tell, but 
I know the secrets of the hearts that 
are deep buried in, and mingled with, 
the filth of the flesh.” It is hard to 
understand his purpose in telling the 
story of this fascinating monster. Here, 
as always, he is a master of psycho- 
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logical penetration but he _ leaves 
Thérése at the end of the book a filthy 
bird in a filthy cage with no merit save 
her frenzy for freedom. In defense he 
pleads that this character is just a 
throwback to a phase of life he has 
now outgrown. Why, then, as a Cath- 
olic writer, does he resurrect her now? 
Again, he claims that he didn’t redeem 
Thérése because he couldn’t conceive 
a priest who would understand her. It 
is hardly Catholic to make sacramental 
forgiveness hinge on the persuasive- 
ness of a particular priest. 

This is definitely not a Catholic 
novel, unless you regard it as imply- 
ing that life without grace is a hornet’s 
nest. It is a story of queer people, 
those strange people that cluster in 
bohemian quarters of big cities. Sexy 
consumptives, scheming fortune-hun- 
tres, lecherous psychiatrists; they’re 
all here, but they provide a rather 
unreal background for the very real 
figure of Thérése. Indeed the story is 
all Thérése—a period of time seen 
through her eyes. 

Mauriac must have a dash of Rus- 


sian in his blood; he enjoys being mis- 


erable. If you like morbid tragedy, 
you will like this story of a lost soul. 
But if you are looking for inspiration, 
fresh air and normal people—you 
won't like Thérése. 


Sheed and Ward have republished 
Viper’s Tangle, very probably Mau- 
riac’s best novel in which, with his 
usual psychological genius, the French 
writer tells a penetrating story of an 
old miser living in a household of pale 
Christians, and of the great light which 
shone upon him in his last days. 

JoHN B. SHEERIN. 
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Mozart, Genius of Harmony (1756-1791), 
By Ann M. Lingg. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $3.00. 

Ann M. Lingg, a young musician of 
Vienna, now an American citizen, has 
written a charming life of Wolfgang 
Mozart and a critical estimate of his 
works. 

She tells of his musical training un- 
der his father, Leopold, a violinist at 
the court of the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, and describes the child’s trium- 
phant musical tours in Austria, Ger- 
many, France and England at the age 
of eight. The child prodigy charmed 
his audiences everywhere by his win- 
ning personality and his mastery of 
the harpsichord, the violin and the 
organ. Before he was fifteen he won 
the degree of compositore at the Milan 
Accademia Filarmonica, and was made 
a Cavaliere of the Golden Spur by the 
Pope. 

His genius revealed itself in every 
kind of music, cantatas, concertos, 
dances, quartets, Masses, sonatas, 
songs, symphonies—Kochel’s catalogue 
lists 626 items—but in opera he pro- 
duced some of the greatest master- 
pieces—The Marriage of Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, The Magic Flute. 

From the day of his marriage to 
Constance Weber until his death he 
was always in money difficulties, often 
changing his residence because he 
could not pay the rent. The emperors, 
kings and nobles who favored him in 
his early youth forgot him when he 
needed their patronage most. 

The book ends with the account of 
the singers of the Schikaneder’s thea- 
ter singing his famous Requiem as he 
was dying, December 4, 1791. 

BERTRAND L. Conway. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION: The Living Wood. By Louis 
De Wohl (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.00). It may come as a com- 
plete surprise to you as it did to this 
reviewer to discover in Mr. De Wohl’s 
book that St. Helena, who tradition 
says found the True Cross, was the 
daughter of Old King Cole (Coel, in 
early British), “the merry old soul 
who called for his pipe and called for 


his bowl and called for his fiddlers 
three.” With an adroit touch, Mr. De 
Wohl brings to life this ancient British 
King of a small dominion, endowing 
him with the qualities of a seer and 
making him the lover of trees and pre- 
cious woods. The locale of the novel 
divides itself between Britain and 
Rome in the fourth century, when 
Britain was under Roman occupation. 
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There is a fine portrayal of the devel- 
opment of Helena’s character from the 
age of seventeen, as wife and mother, 
then as a rejected wife and finally as a 
magnificent old matron triumphant in 
her discovery of the Cross. To read 
this book .is like unfolding a richly 
illuminated manuscript. Perhaps you 
will read it with a touch of nostalgia 
for the days when the light of Faith 
burned with an incandescent flame 
and there was no place for the word 
compromise. J. Arthur Rank will film 
The Living Wood. There is ample op- 
portunity for pageantry, plot, charac- 
ter study and perhaps even a meed of 
crusading under the ancient and famil- 
iar emblem “Jn Hoc Signo Vinces.” 

No Lasting Home. By Joseph Dever 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.00). This is a first novel by a 
young writer whose “Fifty Missions” 
in 1945 won the Yank short story con- 
test and was reprinted in Our Father’s 
House and elsewhere. It is largely 
autobiographical: the study of two 
brothers growing up in an Irish Catho- 
lic community—in “the Boston that is 
not Beacon Hill.” The theme is ambi- 
tious: it is the story of Ed Creedin and 
his younger brother Jerry, the older 
giving up everything for his talented 
brother and eventually finding it just a 
step from that to giving up everything 
for God, of discovering along with the 
author of the Imitation that “You have 
here no lasting home.” The author has 
avoided most of the pitfalls of Catho- 
lic fiction, and he writes with verve, 
variety and a measure of wholesome 
satire. His humor is earth-bound but 
sparkling, and the vitality of even his 
minor characters is an index to his 
creative capital. The book gives a 
clear indication of Dever’s promise as 
well as of his performance as one of 
the most talented among the younger 
generation of Catholic writers. 

The Ebbing Tide. By Elisabeth 
Ogilvie (New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co. $2.75). For the first quarter 
of this book you may possibly get an 
idea that it is just another formula 
novel: handsome wife left at home 
alone, husband off at war, strong, silent 
man appears—the usual happens. You 
might even be tempted, momentarily, 
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to a flippant sub-title, such as “Love 
and Lobsters on the Maine Coast.” But, 
when you become acclimated to the 
Maine atmosphere through the magic 
of Miss Ogilvie’s lovely words, and ap- 
preciate her evident knowledge of the 
country she writes about with sincer- 
ity and affection, you realize that here 
is a book of rare local color, and that 
even the plot has taken a fair turn to- 
ward originality. It is a book for your 
relaxed moments. There is no great 
mental or emotional tax, but rather 
something like a transportation to a 
remote world where the four seasons 
pass in beautiful pageantry and where 
problems of human life are not beyond 
a pleasant solution. Joanna, the strong, 
attractive heroine, sums up the mean- 
ing of the title in the last paragraph: 
“It’s just as if we had been on an ebb- 
ing tide. But now, the tide has turned 
and we’re with it, going back into the 
harbor that we’d never left, if some- 
thing hadn’t cut our moorings.” 

Give Us Our Dream. By Arthémise 
Goertz (New York: Whittlesey House. 
$2.75). “The human heart is not mere- 
ly a muscle, and life and living are two 
different things.” This is the author’s 
explanation of her tale, which is, real- 
ly, the story of a kindly busybody. 
Mrs. Marsan is just that, and, suffer- 
ing “joyously” from insomnia, has 
turned nighttime into day with great 
satisfaction to herself. With the aid of 
Mr. Cernak’s gold opera glasses, and 
fortified with endless cups of coffee, 
she sits at her window, and shame- 
lessly observes all that happens with- 
in her view. The occupants of her 
apartment house at Sunnyside, L. L., 
are her familiars, and her beneficent 
snooping leads her to many a diplo- 
matic gesture to help adjust wrong or 
unfortunate situations. This is the 
burden of a tale, that is gay, humor- 
ous and sad by turns and written with 
a good sense of character delineation, 
if a somewhat cheap sense of values. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: 
nardine’s Sermon on St. Joseph, trans- 
lated by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.L.; 
Marriage Legislation of the Catholic 
Church (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s 


St. Ber- 


Guild. 5 cents each). This Passing 
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World. Meditorials III.; This Side of 
Heaven. Meditorials IV., by Paschal 
Boland, O.S.B.; Decrees of Pope Pius X 
on Frequent and Early Communion; 
Thou Art My Strength, Five Poems on 
the Mass, by Norbert Engels; A Prayer 
From Harley Gaol, Psalm Pamphlet, 
Series Number One (10 cents each); 
Bless Your Children, by Abbot Ignatius 
Esser, O.S.B. (5 cents); Thus Saith a 
Robin, by Father Jerome, O.S.B. (25 
cents); The Glories of Divine Grace 
Part II., by Matthias Scheeben, trans- 
lated by Patrick Shaughnessy, O.S.B., 
S.T.D. (St. Meinrad, Ind.: The Grail. 
30 cents). Say, Catholic! What Do 
You Know... About the Sacraments? 
by Theologians of Alma College, edited 
by Richaré L. Rooney, S.J.; St. Peter 
Pope or Imposter, by Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J. (10 cents each); Why Not Discuss 
It? by Richard L. Rooney, S.J.; A 
Mother Looks at Birth Control, by 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work. 5 cents each). What! 
Public Funds for a Catholic School? 
by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 


(Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor 


Press. 25 cents). 

A Little Less Than the Angels, by 
Sister M. Madeleva; Looking For- 
ward, Baccalaureate address by Very 
Rev. W. H. McCabe, S.J.; The Role 
of Women in the Atomic Age, Com- 
mencement address by Clare Boothe 
Luce (Holy Cross, Ind.: Saint Mary’s 
College). Women’s Duties in Social 
and Political Life, address of Pope 
Pius XII., translated by Canon G. D. 
Smith; The Wisdom of Adversity, by 
Patrick Rorke, S.J.; What the Saints 
Looked Like, by Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J.; St. Philip Neri, by Father Vincent 
Baker; The Languages and Texts of 
Holy Writ, by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J.; The 
Supernatural Life, by Walter Jewell; 
St. Stephen: The Patron Saint of Altar 
Servers, by Rev. A. P. Chapple (Lon- 
don: Catholic Truth Society. 3d. each). 
How to Study, Letter of St. Thomas 
Aquinas to Brother John, De Modo 
Studendi. Latin Text with Translation 
and Exposition by Victor White, O.P. 
(Oxford: Blackfriars. 30 cents). 

Pamphlet Series on Communism: 
Red Tyranny vs. Stepinac, How Are 
Things in Tito-Slavia?, The Reds in Our 
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Labor Unions, The Red Terror and Re- 
ligion, by Richard Ginder; Mind and 
Spirit in the Land of Soviets, Everyday 
Life Under the Soviet System, The 
Soviet Regime in Practice, The Enemy 
in Our Schools, by Eugene Lyons; 
Stalin’s Worldwide Fifth Column, Soviet 
Communism: The Record of Aggression, 
Communism Means Slavery, by William 
Henry Chamberlin; Red Star Over Hol- 
lywood, Radio in the Red, by Oliver 
Carlson; Communism and Fascism: Two 
of a Kind, The Soviet Caste System, 
I was a Teacher in Soviet Russia, by 
Hermann Borchardt, Ph.D.; The Com- 
munist Conspiracy Against the Negroes, 
The Red Drive in the Colonies, by 
George S. Schuyler; The Jewish Trag- 
edy in Soviet Russia, Humanity Debased, 
by Isaac Don Levine; “My Conscience 
Is Clear,” by Aloysius Stepinac; How 
Communism Demoralizes Youth, by 
Ralph de Toledano; Justice by Assas- 
sination, by Suzanne La Follette; Com- 
munist Strategy and Tactics, by Liston 
M. Oak; Spain and Wishful Thinking, 
by Alice-Leone Moats; Why I Ceased 
To Be a Communist, by Freda Utley 
(New York: Catholic Information So- 
ciety. Series $1.00). 

The Family in Focus, by Rev. Joseph 
Manton, C.SS.R., four Catholic Hour 
addresses, May 4 through May 25, 
1947; The Woman in the Home, by Rev. 
Hugh Calkins, O.S.M., thirteen Faith In 
Our Time talks, January 2 through 
March 27, 1947 (Huntington, Ind.: Our 
Sunday Visitor Press. 20 cents each). 
The Pope Speaks on Rural Life (Des 
Moines, Iowa: The National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. 10 cents). 
The American Constitution and Its Sig- 
nificance in These Critical Times, by 
Frank Gannett (Washington, D. C.: 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment). Swords of Peace, by Preston 
Slosson and Grayson Kirk, Headline 
Series (New York: Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. 35 cents). 

International Conciliation: Septem- 
ber, 1947: The United Nations General 
Assembly, its expanding role and the 
issues before the second session; Intro- 
duction to the Annual Report of the 
Secretary-General on the Work of the 
Organization, 1947 (New York: Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. 5 cents). 





Our Contributors 


WE could scarcely get more direct 
reporting on Spain than that which 
RicHARD PATTBE gives us after four 
months spent in visiting every corner 
of that country and talking, in their 
own language, to literally hundreds of 
people.’ Dr. Pattee, not unknown to 
our readers, is now Consultant on In- 
ternational Affairs for the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and upon 
leaving Spain established headquar- 
ters in Fribourg, Switzerland, whence 
he hopes “to visit most of Western Eu- 
rope and as much of the rest of it as 
can be reached behind the “iron cur- 
tain.’” He is well equipped to give us 
“A Little Common Sense About Spain,” 
having had long experience in His- 
pano-American affairs. 

A most excellent piece of work has 
been done by SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR 
in her examination of the question 
“Could There Be Something Wrong 
With the Teachers?” We admit that 
we have wondered about that our- 
selves. Miss Taylor, currently Assist- 
ant Professor of English Literature at 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif., 
is a Smith College graduate who did 
advanced work at London and Boston 
Universities. We have not heard from 
her since 1933, but she has been an 
occasional contributor to the Common- 
weal, Spirit, etc. 

A NEw contributor, REv. NELSon W. 
LogaL, B.A., M.A., gives us his first at- 
tempt at short story writing in “Not 
Good Enough,” which was quite good 
enough for us. He is a priest of the 
Diocese of Buffalo, for the past eight 
years an assistant at St. Joseph’s Old 
Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y. He is a con- 
tributor to America, The Victorian, The 
Priest, etc. 

Since his first appearance in our 
pages in 1940, MARTIN M. McLauGHLIN 
has made his name in national and 
international student activities. There- 
fore we welcome his present “Spot- 
light on Students.” On his return from 


the World Student Congress in Prague 
last year he was put in charge of the 
newly established Joint Committee for 
Student Action of NFCCS and the New- 
man Club Federation. For the nonce, 
however, he has renounced this con- 
nection to return to academic work, 
and is now a candidate for a Ph.D. in 
Political Science at the University of 
Notre Dame, whence he already holds 
his Master’s degree. 

WE are happy to present our newly 
appointed Associate Editor, REv. JoHN 
BAsIL SHEERIN, to our readers, some 
of whom doubtless know him already 
through his contributions to The Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Review, the Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review, The Sign, 
Lumen Vitae, etc. Father Sheerin is a 
Brooklynite—somewhat low in the 
mind since the fateful October 6th— 
who became a Paulist in 1932, with a 
B.A. degree from Fordham College and 
an LL.B. degree from Fordham Law 
School. He was admitted to the New 
York Bar that same year and to the 
Bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1937. Therefore he is 
well equipped to unravel for us the 
intricacies of the “Union Leaders and 
Taft-Hartley.” He holds his M.A. in 
English from the Catholic University 
and taught that subject, together with 
Homiletics, at St. Paul’s College for six 
years, going to Boston as Director of 
the Information Center in 1945, whence 
we welcomed him gladly to our staff. 

MARIE BLANCHE McDoNaLp’s “The 
Envelope” is another first story, and in 
this case, a first publication. The 
author is librarian of the Social Branch 
of the Harris Institute Library in 
Woonsocket, R. IL, her native state. 
Having gotten her early education in 
private schools, she pursued higher 
studies at Brown University, and for 
the past summers at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Library Service. 

Tuat everything is grist to Dr. Ernrx 
v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN’S mill and to his 
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eager mind is again evident in his 
“Tricolor Over the Atlantic,” wherein 
we accompany him on his voyage 
home in a French steamer rich in sig- 
nificance for him. He has promised 
to send us articles from time to time, 
which we hope, through some miracle 
of good, will reflect a happier future 
than, in his realism, he anticipates. 

Ir is good indeed to know that 
“Brazil Fights Communism,” especially 
from someone right on the spot, as is 
R. G. WALKER. He is new in our pages, 
manager of a public service company 
in Brazil, now after many years retired, 
and devoting part of his leisure to 
journalism. He writes for periodicals 
here and in Great Britain. 

Rospert E. DELANEY’s “Positive Ac- 
tion on the Parish Level” in the Ball 
and the Cross Department of our Au- 
gust issue is responsible for CLEMENT 
P. QuInn’s “Some Negative Action on 
the Parish Level” in the same depart- 
ment this month. Mr. Quinn was born 
and still lives in Saginaw, Mich., where 
he is an assistant Trust Officer of the 
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Second National Bank and Trust, in 
whose interests he has traveled exten- 
sively in this country and Canada. He 
holds his B.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and served in both 
World Wars. This is his introduction 
to our readers. 

Poets: For many years we have 
numbered Rev. CHar.es J. Quirk, S.J., 
of Loyola University, New Orleans, 
among our poets. “Requiem for a 
Rich Man” shows that his gift does 
not lessen with the years. Mary 
IRENE WoopruFr’s poetry and prose 
are too well known to need any 
comment. She asks a pertinent ques- 
tion in “Are You Afraid to Die?” 
S1sTER MARY GERTRUDE QUINLAN, Com- 
munity historian of the Sisters of Char- 
ity of New Jersey, co-editor of Amer- 
ican Cardinal Readers, and author of 
several popular booklets for children, 
is very happily introduced by “Peter,” 
he being a canary owned by Monsignor 
Lalor McLaughlin, chaplain at the Con- 
vent of St. Elizabeth where Sister Mary 
Gertrude is stationed. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


KATHERINE Baicy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, From Dante to Jeanne d’Arc, etc. 

Raymonp L, Caror, B.A., instructor in English, LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Anoeta Cave, M.A.(Oxon.), Professor of English, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 


New York City. 


Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

Manrauerire Pace (Mrs. ArtHuR A.) Corcoran, B.A., writer and critic, Jacksonville, Fla.; re- 
viewer for various Southern journals. 

Paut Dinkins, Pu.D., writer and critic, Professor of English, Texas Christian University, Fort 

Worth, Tex.; contributor to various periodicals. 

Rev. Josepn H. Ficurter, S.J., M.A., writer and critic, member of the Faculty of Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans; author of Roots of Change, St. Cecil Cyprian, James Laynez, Jesuit, etc. 

Rev. Josep McSoatey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Josupn J. Remzy, Pu.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, New York 
City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Men and Books, etc. 

Rev. Joun B. Smeeain, C.S.P., B.A., M.A., LL.B., Associate Editor of Tae CarHoric Woatp; former 
Director of the Paulist Information Center, Boston; co-author of Spanish Confzssions: How 
to Hear Them. 

Rev, Josepn F. THorNING, Pu.D., S.T.D., Pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton Manor, Fred- 
erick, Md.; Special Lecturer on Sociology in the Catholic University of Chile; Honorary 
Fellow of the Historical and Geographic Institute of Brazil; Director of the American 
Peace Society; associate editor of World Affairs; author of Builders of the Social Order, 
A Primer of Social Justice, etc. 








